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On  July  2,  1966,  steam  power  made  a  brief  reappearance  on  the  Reading,  when  the  New  Hope 
and  Ivyland  Railroad's  equipment  was  operated,  fresh  from  overhaul  at  the  Reading's  St.  Clair 
enginehouse,  to  home  rails  at  Ivyland,  Pa.  Lead  ten-wheeler  1533,  under  steam,  was  acquired 
from  the  Canadian  National.  Consolidation  40,  moved  dead,  came  from  the  Cliff  side  Railroad 
in  North  Carolina.  Both  photos  were  taken  as  the  extra  passed  through  Douglassville.  Pa., 
where  the  Reading  main  was  formerly  four-tracked.  Inauguration  cf  steam  service  on  the 
ccmmcn  carrier  Nh&l,  which  has  purchased  the  New  Hope  branch  of  the  Reading,  was 
delayed    due    to    damage    sustained    by    the    1533    in    an    accident    caused    by    trespassers    who 

deliberately  derailed   the   train. 
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OUR  COVER:  Former  Canadian  Pacific  4-6-2,  1286,  normally  operates  over  Maryland 
&  Pennsylvania  rails  under  Rail  Tours,  Inc.,  sponsorship.  On  August  14,  1965,  she 
stepped  cut  on  the  Western  Maryland  high  iron  for  a  run  to  Hagerstown.  The  fleet 
light  Pacific  appears  quite  at  home  with  its  consist  of  four  former  Reading  cars,  one 
monitor  roof  Western  Maryland  coach,  and  a  CPR  "Rocky  Mountain"  observation  car. 
W.  George  Cook  photographed  the  1236  during  a  photo  run-past  at  Fairfield,  Pa. 
(elevation  630').  One  mile  west  is  Jack's  Mountain  Grade,  ranging  up  to  1.9%. 
Top  of  grade  is  Highfield,   Pa.    (elevation    1392'). 

REAR  COVER:  Municipal  Railway  of  San  Francisco  is  famous  as  the  operator  of  the 
fascinating  cable  car  routes  described  pictorial'y  beginning  on  page  20.  More  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  essential  transit,  however,  are  five  electric  railway 
routes  which  provide  better-than-average  service.  Staff  Photogapher  Ara  Mesrobian 
caught   car    1026  outbound   on   the   Church    line   at  20th    and    Church    Streets. 
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THE  PRESTON 
RAILROAD 


A  History  by 
George  A.  Fizer 


Within  the  wider  railfan  fellowship 
there  has  always  been  a  number  of  en- 
thusiasts who  turn  their  backs  on  the 
Class  I  roads  and  venture  into  the  hin- 
terlands ferreting-  out  the  small,  little 
known,  short  line  operations.  Today 
most  of  the  remaining  short  lines  (other 
than  the  tourist  carriers)  are  powered 
with  diesels  and  present  a  reasonably 
modern  and  well  maintained  appearance. 
Ten  years  ago  this  was  not  always  the 
case,  and.  as  many  of  our  readers  know 
from  personal  experience,  there  were  a 
number  of  roads  who  managed  somehow 
to  exist  on  a  shoestring  into  the  late 
fifties.  Their  super-annuated.  second 
hand  steam  locomotive?  were  not  the 
cleanest  or  the  best  maintained,  the  neg- 
lect of  their  buildings  and  roadbed  often 
defied  description,  yet,  there  was  an  un- 
mistakable atmosphere  about  such  a 
place  which  one  had  to  experience  in 
person  in  order  to  appreciate  fully.  One 
of  these  was  the  Preston  Rairoad  of 
Garrett  County  in  the  extreme  western 
part    of    Maryland. 

Just  a  little  over  six  years  ago.  in 
February  1960.  the  Preston  Railroad 
dropped  its  last  fire  at  Crellin.  Md. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  operation, 
the  road  eked  out  a  living  hauling'  coal 
on  a  tri-weekly  schedule  to  the  inter- 
change with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  at 
Hutton,  Md.,  over  a  2.5  mile  stretch  of 
track  the  condition  of  which  could  be 
described  only  as  incredible.  The  mo- 
tive power  used  during  this  period  was 
one  or  the  other  of  two  rather  handsome 


Baldwin  light  consolidations  acquired  in 
1952  from  the  West  Virginia  Northern 
Railroad  at  Kingwood.  W.  Va.  These 
two  engines,  IS  and  19.  seldom  saw  an 
ICC  locomotive  inspector  during  their 
last  years  of  service,  but  were  gingerly 
nursed  along  by  the  patient  engine  crew. 
thus  demonstrating  the  inherent  inde- 
structibility   of    their    spedes. 

Like  many  other  small  railroads  in 
that  part  of  our  country,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  nowadays  as  "Appalachia", 
the  Preston  was  built  by  the  timber 
operators  who  began  to  exploit  the  vir- 
gin stands  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Founded  in  1891, 
the  Preston  Lumber  and  Coal  Company 
established  in  that  same  year  a  saw  mill 
at  Crellin.  Md..  and  began  construction 
of  a  standard  gauge  railroad  to  connect 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  at  Hutton. 
This  first  section  of  line  to  be  opened 
was  also  the  last  to  be  operated.  In 
1S9T  the  Preston  Railroad  was  incorpor- 
ated as  a  separate  undertaking  and  went 
into  business  as  a  freight  hauling  com- 
mon carrier.  In  addition  to  hauling  tim- 
ber to.  and  finished  lumber  from,  the 
mill  at  Crellin.  the  new  railroad  served 
a  tannery  in  Hutton  which  had  been 
built  in   1893. 

Subsequent  track  construction,  which 
ultimately  totaled  fifty-five  miles,  ex- 
tended the  ro,ad  to  reach  new  timber, 
and  later  to  serve  newly  opened  coal 
mines.  The  first  new  track  built  to  the 
(Continued  on   Page   11 ) 


Above,    Collection    George    A.    Fizer 
Below,    Paul    W .   Prescott 

Baldwins  19  and  18,  above  and  below,  taken  July  6,  1957,  bear  the  familiar  hallmarks  of  their 
ancestry.  The  graceful  bar  pilot  of  number  18  gives  her  a  jaunty  flair  compared  with  the 
utilitarian  footboard  of  sister  19.  The  pipes  mounted  on  the  tenders  were  used  for  drawing 
water  from  Preston's  underground  tank,  or,  from  wayside  streams  when  necessary.  The  metal 
sheathed  enginehouse  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Kendall  lumber  mill  at  Crellin,  Md.,  after 
abandonment  of  the   trackage   to  Shaffer,   W.   Va. 
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■  ■■■■    Abandoned  Feb.  25,1960 
THE  SLIDE  Abandoned  prior  to  1957 


ROSTER    OF    THE    PRESTON    RAILROAD 
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2 

9 

4-4-0 

4 

9 

0-6-0 

6 

Lima 

2-T   Shay 

>7 

9 

4-6-0 

8 

Lima 

3-T   Shay 

15 

Baldw 

in 

2-6-0 

16 

Lima 

3-T    Shay 

17 

Baldwin 

0-6-0 

18 


19 


Baldwin  2-8-0 


Baldwin  2-8-0 


169J 


2473S 


28500 


1906 


1727 

1908 

41465 

I'M  4 

2596 

1912 

29658 

1915 

1904 


1906 


Remarks 

From  Preston  Lumber  and 
Coal  Co.  Named  "Little 
Black  Joe".  Later  used  as 
sand  dryer  at  Shaffer,  W. 
Va. 

From  Preston  Lumtber 
and  Coal  Co.  Named  "Al- 
bert  Lewis". 

From   Preston  Lumber  and 
Coal      Co.       Named      "Old 
Dewey".     May    have    later 
been   sold. 
From       Preston       Lumber 

and    Coal    Co. 

Ordered     for     Preston     by 

Kendall  Lumber  Co.  First 

new   engine. 

Ex-Baltimore      and     Ohio. 

First   with   air   brakes. 

Ordered     for     Preston     by 

Kendall  Lumber  Co.   Last 

new    engine. 

Repaired  at  Crellin  before 

entering-    Preston    service. 

Ex-Laurel    River    Lumber 

Co.,    No.    2 

Ex-Baltimore      and      Ohio 

R.R.     4.       Purchased    1929 

via    Lima    shops. 

Ex-Western    Maryland. 

RY.  1003.  Purchased  1945. 

Sold     1952     to     Duluth     & 

North   Eastern. 

Ex-West  Virginia  North- 
ern 8.  Purchased  1952. 
Sold     1961     to     Mr.     Earl 

Leap,    Sr. 

Ex-West  Virginia  North- 
ern 9.  Purchased  1952. 
Sold  1961  to  Mr.  Earl 
Leap,    Sr. 


All   locomotives  scrapped  by  Preston  Railroad  or  sold  for  scrap  except  as  noted. 

Harold     Buckley,     Jr. 

Mogul   15  at  Crellin,  Md.,  in   1940.     This  Baldwin  product  of  1914  was  number  2  of  the  Laurel 

River  Lumber  Company  from   whom   Preston   acquired   her.     The  tender   is  lettered    P    R   R  CO, 

no   doubt  to   distinguish    this   road   from   another   eastern    carrier. 


Above,    Collection    George    A.    Fizer 
Belou,     William     Reddy 

Two  views  of  Shay  16:  Above,  at  Shaffer,  W.  Va.,  shortly  after  the  70-ton  engine's  arrival 
in  1929.  She  bears  the  builder's  number,  2596,  assigned  by  Lima,  who  had  reconditioned  her 
after  sale  by  B&O,  on  whose  roster  she  was  number  4.  Below,  after  renumbering  by  Preston 
and  various  modifications,  notably  an  electric  headlight,  the  16  is  returning  from  the  Banner 
Mine  on  track  which   is  built  with  rather  light  rail.     She  was  scrapped   in    1952  by  the   Preston 

at  Crellin,   Md. 
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(Continued  from  Page  6) 
southwest  of  Crellin  was  a  line  toward 
Aurora,  W.  Va.  which  never  reached  that 
town.  Most  of  this  track  was  removed 
after  the  area  had  been  cut  over  except 
for  a  portion  retained  to  handle  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  brought  out  of  the  Banner 
Mine.  After  1905,  when  the  Preston 
Lumber  and  Coal  Company's  entire  hold- 
ings, including  the  railroad,  were  sold 
to  the  Kendall  Lumber  Company,  an- 
other line  from  Crellin  was  built  south- 
ward up  the  valley  of  the  Youghiogheny 
River  to  Breedlove,  W.  Va.  Track  and 
roadbed  in  this  area  were  built  to  un- 
usually heavy  standards  for  a  logging- 
road  featuring  long  straight  stretches 
of  ditched,  rock  ballasted  track.  Fur- 
ther construction  beyond  Breedlove  pro- 
duced two  branches,  one  toward  St. 
George  and  the  other  towards  Parsons, 
W.  Va.  The  junction  of  these  two 
branches  was  at  Shaffer  which  became 
"woods  headquarters",  and  in  this  area 
many  temporary  spurs  were  laid  to  bring 
out  the  timber.  Shaffer  was  also  the 
location   of  the  railroad's   shop  facilities 


with  all  the  backwoods  atmosphere  of  a 
company  town.  The  projected  line  to 
Parsons,  which  never  quite  made  it, 
would  have  given  the  Preston  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Western  Maryland,  but  as 
was  the  case  with  many  small  railroads 
with  grand  hopes  of  becoming  a  bridge 
connection  between  two  big  roads,  the 
plans  were  never  realized. 

Specific  facts  about  the  Preston's  first 
four  engines  are  unavailable  except 
that  they  are  remembered  by  a  few 
oldtimers  as  having  been  always  muddy 
from  frequent  derailments.  Under  the 
ownership  of  the  Kendall  Lumber  Com- 
pany, the  Preston  Railroad  received  the 
only  two  engines  purchased  new:  a  45 
ton,  two  truck  Shay  in  1906,  and  a  65 
ton,  three  truck  machine  in  1908,  num- 
bers 6  and  8  respectively.  Second  hand 
power  acquired  during  this  period  in- 
cluded a  B&O  4-6-0,  number  7,  a  2-6-0, 
number  15,  from  the  Laurel  River  Lum- 
ber Company,  and  a  three  truck  Shay, 
number  16,  from  the  B&O.  In  1945, 
twenty  years  after  the  Kendall  Lumber 
(Continued  on  Page  59) 


Collection    George    A.    Fizer 

Another  Lima  product,  number  6,  was  one  of  the  two  engines  acquired  new  for  Preston  by  the 
Kendall    Lumber    Company.      Posing    with    her    crew    at    Shaffer,    W.    Va.,    the    6    had    neither 

knuckle   couplers   nor  air   brakes. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 

LOCOMOTIVES  ON 

THE  TRANS-AUSTRALIAN 


J.  L.  Buckland 
Photos  by  the  author 


(This  article  is  reprinted,  with  'per- 
mission, from  the  Australian  Railway 
Historical  Society  Bulletin,  No.  335,  Sep- 
tember 1965.  The  tables  have  been  some- 
what rearranged  because  of  different 
page  format. 

This  story  of  ten  North  American  ten- 
wheelers  that  ended  their  days  in  Au- 
stralia is,  we  are  certain,  of  interest  to 
readers  in  this  country.  We  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  our  sister 
organization  in  Australia  for  their  per- 
mission to  reproduce  it  here.) 

Because  of  the  increased  demand  for 
serviceable  motive  power  on  the 
1108-mile  standard-gauge  Trans- 
Australian  Railway,  following  upon 
Japan's  entry  into  World  War  II  in  De- 
cember 1941,  emergency  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  American  military 
authorities  in  Australia  for  the  provision 
of  some  additional   locomotives. 

Owing  to  axle-load  limitations  imposed 
by  the  80  lbs.  rail  in  the  track,  then 
largely  unballasted,  virtually  no  modern 
engine-power  then  available  in  North 
America   was    suitable    for   the   purpose. 

It  has  always  been  something  of  a 
mystery  why  sufficient  of  the  "stand- 
ard goods"  2-8-0's  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Railways  could  not  have  been 
requisitioned,  particularly  as  it  was  a 
known  fact  that  a  number  of  these  same 
engines  were  intended  to  be  sent  to  the 


Middle  East  for  war  service  in  Iran,  a 
transfer  which   never  eventuated. 

Consequently,  a  total  of  10  4-6-0  tender 
locomotives  of  somewhat  similar,  if  an- 
tiquated, design,  of  approximately  equal 
size,  weight  and  power,  were  shipped  to 
Port  Augusta,  South  Australia,  late  in 
1942  —  eight  from  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  and,  subsequently,  two 
from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railway,  which  arrived  at  Port  Au- 
gusta in  the  second  half  of  1943. 

The  former  Canadian  National  loco- 
motives were  given  the  Commonwealth 
Railways'  classification  of  "Cn"  and  al- 
lotted road  numbers  70-77  inclusive.  The 
American  pair  were  classified  as  "Ca" 
and  given  Nos.  78  and  79,  the  former  of 
which  had  Southern  valve  gear  and  the 
latter  Baker  gear,  operating  12-inch  di- 
ameter piston  valves.  All  the  ex-CNR 
locomotives  had  inside  Stephenson  valve 
gear  operating  121/4"  diameter  piston 
valves,  with  5%"  travel  through  external 
rocker  shafts.  Both  classes  had  right- 
hand  controls. 

Although  used  initially  throughout  the 
length  of  the  Trans-Australian  Railway, 
both  classes  were  subsequently  restrict- 
ed, so  far  as  possible,  to  the  Eastern  end 
of  the  line  and  within  reach  of  the  Port 
Augusta  Workshops,  finally  working 
only  on  the  56-mile  section  between  Port 
Pirie  Junction  and  Port  Augusta.  Some 
of    the    ex-CNR's    were,    from    time    to 
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"A    Yankee    at    Port    Augusta"    in    April    1946.      Ex-New    Haven    4-6-0,    820,    Commonwealth 
Railways  79,  arrives  on   the   mixed   from   Port   Pirie  Junction,   connecting   from   Adelaide.     This 

loco  featured   Baker  valve  gear. 


time,  stationed  at  Parkestone,  at  the 
Western  Australian  end  of  the  line, 
for  local  shunting  and  helper  service 
at    Kalgoorlie. 

The  former  Canadian  National  loco- 
motives were  all  built  by  the  Locomotive 
and  Machine  Company  of  Montreal,  Ltd. 
(Montreal  Locomotive  Works)  between 
1907  and  1908  for  the  former  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  while  the  two  Amer- 
ican engines  were  both  built  by  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  "end 
of  service"  dates  are  not  available  but  all 
were  certainly  laid  aside  for  from  sev- 
eral months  to  as  long  as  three,  or  even 
four,  years  before  being  "written  off" 
the  books  and  subsequently  cut  up  for 
sale  as  scrap. 

As  an  instance,  No.  Ca.78  was  in  a 
partially  dismantled  condition  in  the 
workshops  yard  at  Port  Augusta  in 
April  1946  and,  although  nominally  out 
of  service  in  November  1945,  it  was 
known  that  this  engine  was  "set  aside" 


as  of  no  further  use  in  less  than  two 
years  after  its  in-service  date  on  the 
Trans-Australian  Railway.  This  loco- 
motive and  others  remained  more  or  less 
intact  on  the  scrapping  line  at  Port  Au- 
gusta until  the  late  1950's  in  some  cases. 

Neither  of  the  importations  were  par- 
ticularly popular  with  the  Trans-Aus- 
tralian enginemen,  the  Canadians  being 
favored  in  preference  to  the  two  Bald- 
wins, which  were  "clapped  out"  on  deliv- 
ery. The  Baldwins  were  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  their  particularly  melodious 
"steamboat"  chime  whistles. 

The  presence  of  these  "old-fashioned" 
(by  North  American  standards)  loco- 
motives on  the  Trans-Australian  line 
during  the  military  traffic  of  1943-44 
contributed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the 
successful  defense  of  Australia,  although 
the  opinions  of  the  many  servicemen, 
who  endured  the  discomfort  and  hard- 
ship in  troop  "leave-and-duty"  trains 
worked  across  the  Nullabor,  would  be  al- 
most certainly  derisive. 
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Above,  former  Canadian  National  1282,  renumbered  77,  waits  at  Port  Augusta  in  April  1946 
at  the  head  of  goods  wagons  prior  to  working  the  late  afternoon  mixed  to  Port  Pirie  Junction, 
connecting  for  Adelaide  via  the  South  Australian  Government  Railways  (SAR).  Below,  contrast 
in  steam  power  at  Commonwealth  Railways'  Port  Pirie  Junction  engine  shed  in  April  1946. 
Number   73,   former    Canadian    National    1283,    at    right,    with    G-class    ten-wheeler    number   2. 
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ENGINE    SPECIFICATIONS 

Ex-Canadian    National 

H-Gc 

.      j"    x    26" 

51  •'" 

200   lbs.' 

30,000    lbs.' 

See    below   - 

31.6   sq.   ft. 

127.1    tons 

9    tons 
5000    gals. 


Former  owner's  class 

Cylinders    (2    outside) 

Coupled    wheels 

Boiler  pressure 

Tractive   effort    (85%   b.p.) 

Heating   surface    (total) 

Grate  area 

Weight 

Coal    capacity 

Water    capacity 

NOTES: 

1  Subsequently  reduced   to   170  lbs.   boiler  pressure  with   29,000   lbs.   tractive  effort. 

2  Engine  72,   1782   sq.  ft.;   engine   77,   1727   sq.   ft.;  others,   1738   sq.   ft. 


Ex-New    Haven 

G-4a 

22"    x    2 

•  :    I'' 

190    lbs. 

27,800    lbs. 

1929    sq.    ft. 

34.6    sq.    ft. 

131.6    tons 

9   tons 
5000   gals. 


Commonwealth 

Date 

Original 

Railways 

Builder's 

in 

number 

number 

number 

service 

Date 

written 
off 


820 
846 


NEW    HAVEN    ENGINES 

Ca.79  24986/1905  8/1943 

Ca.78  30909/1907  8/1943 


5/1950 
11/1945 


CANADIAN    NATIONAL    ENGINES 


1279 
1282 
1283 
1290 
129  2 
1293 
1298 
1308 


Cn.71 

42653/1907 

12/1942 

5/1951 

Cn.77 

42656/1907 

3/1943 

12/1951 

Cn.73 

42657/1907 

1/1943 

5/1951 

Cn.76 

44777/1908 

2/1943 

4/1952 

Cn.75 

44779/1908 

2/1943 

10/1951 

Cn.70 

44780/1908 

11/1942 

12/1951 

Cn.72 

44785/1908 

12/1942 

5/1951 

Cn.74 

44795/1908 

1/1943 

2/1949 

MEMBERSHIP  EMBLEMS 

Official  NRHS  membership  buttons,  tie  clasps,  decals,  and  cloth 
emblems  available.  Buttons  and  tie  clasps  are  finished  in  an  at- 
tractive combination  of  gold  and  green.  Cloth  emblems  are  wash- 
able and  non-shrinkable,  can  be  sewed  on  jackets,  caps,  etc.  Decals 
suitable    for   either   inside   or   outside   of   windows. 

BUTTONS    (pin    or    screw    back)     $1.25   each 

Lots    of    10   or   more    to    chapters,  1.05   each 

TIE    CLASPS      2.00   each 

Lots    of    5    or.  more    to    chapters,  1.75   each 

CLOTH    EMBLEMS      75   each 

Lots   of   10    or   more    to   chapters,  .60   each 

DECALS      25   each 

Lots    of    3     50    per    lot 

Lots   of    20    or   more   to   chapters    3.00   per  lot 

18    inch    -VIXYL    DECALS    3.00   each 

Send  check   or  money   order  to   EVE    WALKER,    Chairman,   Emblem 

Sales  Committee,  1148-A   HOLLAND  ST.,  CRUM  LYNNE,  PA.   19022. 

(Pennsylvania    residents    add    5%     sales    tax). 
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NEW  BOOKS 


THE  NICKEL  PLATE  STORY  by 
John  Rehor.  Published  by  Kalmbach 
Publishing  Co.,  1027  N.  7th  St.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  53233.     $16.50. 

It  will  be  another  generation  before 
anyone  with  an  interest  in  railroading 
will  be  able  to  see  the  name  Norfolk  and 
Western  without  mentally  adding  to- 
gether its  parts.  In  this  respect  we  are 
similar  to  the  railroad-minded  people  of 
a  generation  before  us  who  were  haunted 
by  the  memories  of  railroads  wThich  were 
combined  to  form  the  giants  of  our  time: 
the  Panhandle,  Vandalia  and  GR&I  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West;  and  the 
Big  Four,  Lake  Shore,  and  Michigan 
Central  of  the  New  York  Central  System 
—  to  name  but  a  few.  For  many  an  old- 
timer  old  loyalties  could  never  be  obliter- 
ated although  black  paint  covered  the 
grand  old  names  on  the  tenders  of  pre- 
standardization  power. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  similar 
stage  in  railroad  history.  Just  as  the 
consolidations  of  the  turn  of  the  century 
pointed  American  railroading  toward 
the  big  road,  big-power  era,  the  merger 
movement  of  the  mid-20th  Century  is 
preparing  today's  railroads  for  a  future, 
full  of  uncertainty,  where  regional  sys- 
tems will  attempt  to  make  a  place  for 
themselves  as  specialized,  high  volume 
freight   haulers. 

John  Rehor  has  accurately  noted  that 
the  Nickel  Plate  was  on  the  vanguard  of 
American  railroading,  never  having  been 
passenger  oriented,  nor  blessed  with  a 
vast  maze  of  branch  lines.  In  its  transi- 
tion from  a  collection  of  railroads,  once 
viewed  as  superfluous,  the  Nickel  Plate 
evolved  into  an  outstanding  modern 
property  that  is  today  a  key  link  in  the 
new  N  &  W  system. 

In  telling  the  Nickel  Plate  story  the 
author  has  made  no  effort  to  inspire 
nostalgia  for  the  NKP's  last  years  were 
full  of  accomplishments.  It  was  its 
Eastern  competitors  who  felt  called  upon 
to  reflect  on  the  memories  of  their  past 
years  of  prestige  and  former  glory.  The 
NKP  was  not  a  railroad  where  the  good 
old  days  were  the  best. 

Unlike  the  Rutland  or  NYO&W,  the 
strategic  value  of  the  New  York,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis,  and  its  excellent  physi- 
cal and  financial  condition,  made  its  in- 
clusion in  the  framework  of  a  major  sys- 
tem inevitable.  When  the  NYC&StL 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  entity  on 
October  16,  1964,  its  passing  simply 
marked  the  time  for  its  friends  to  take 


stock  of  its  accomplishments,  to  recall 
associations  with  the  men  who  served  it, 
and  to  reflect  on  its  unusual  history. 

It  is  in  this  vein  that  John  Rehor  has 
written  "The  Nickel  Plate  Story".  It  is 
liberally  furnished  with  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  the  NKP  and  its  forebears, 
527  half-tones  in  all.  Excellent  maps  of 
major  junction  points  are  provided  which 
are  particularly  important  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  of  the  NKP 
to  its  parts  and  its  competitors.  The 
book  also  includes  a  complete  index  and 
comprehensive  rosters  of  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  of  the  NKP,  W&LE, 
LE&W,  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal  and 
many  other  underlying  roads.  Many  rail- 
fans  would  consider  this  roster  material 
alone  sufficient  value  to  warrant  the 
price  of  $16.50. 

Had  the  author  supplemented  this  ma- 
terial with  a  history  of  the  modern  NKP, 
from  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  the 
Van  Sweringens  in  1916,  most  readers 
might  have  been  satisfied  that  John  Re- 
hor had  fulfilled  his  obligation.  He  has, 
however,  done  far  more  than  that  by  in- 
cluding a  clear  and  concise  history  of  the 
earliest  origins  of  the  NKP  and  its  pred- 
ecessors. In  so  doing  he  has  raised  "The 
Nickel  Plate  Road"  to  the  front  rank  of 
contemporary   railroad   histories. 

There  is  no  railroad  story  more  inter- 
esting than  that  of  the  NKP  as  it  passed 
from  the  control  of  one  financial  power 
to  another  until  it  found  its  proper  place 
in  the  structure  of  the  railroad  system  in 
the  East.  Between  the  traffic  gateways 
of  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 
and  the  river  crossings  of  the  Midwest 
lay  the  battleground  of  the  giants  where 
they  fought  for  supremacy.  In  this 
arena  it  was  the  Nickel  Plate  and  its 
predecessor  lines  which  were  the  pieces 
in  the  game. 

To  anyone  who  has  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  complicated  history  of  the  rail- 
roads in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  John 
Rehor's  book  is  recommended  as  a  lucid 
course  in  the  history  of  this  area.  Rare- 
ly, if  ever,  has  an  effort  been  made  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  railroads  which  were 
the  pawns  in  the  conflicts  between  the 
big  roads  except  by  oblique  reference  in 
the  histories  of  the  PRR,  NYC,  and 
B&O. 

Mr.  Rehor's  handling  of  the  signifi- 
cant events -which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  modern  Nickel  Plate  is  done  in  a 
most  interesting  manner,  no  small  ac- 
complishment  in    itself.      Every    chapter 
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Gene   Foster 

The    Nickel    Plate   shops   at   Bellevue,    Ohio,    were   one   of   the    nation's   great    steam    attractions 
in    July    1957,    when    this    picture    was    taken.       Here    S    class    Berkshire    758    is    shown    over 

the  ash  pit. 


contains  a  wealth  of  little  known  rail- 
road history.  Each  is  of  uncommon  in- 
terest replete  with  observations  on  equip- 
ment, train  operation,  personalities,  and 
other  information  valued  by  the  real 
enthusiast. 

This  is  no  dull  company  history!  A 
brief  summary  of  the  principal  areas  of 
interest  can  only  hint  at  the  material 
contained  in  this  book. 

Covered .  in  surprising  detail  is  the 
story  of  the  Connotton  coal  roads,  both 
narrow  and  standard  gauge,  which  be- 
came portions  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie.  Particularly  interesting  is  the 
story  of  the  W&LE  itself  and  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh 
Terminal.  This  book  contains  an  excel- 
lent account  of  George  Jay  Gould's  im- 
pressive Pittsburgh  extension  into  the 
Golden  Triangle  which  was  intended  to 
be  an  important  part  of  his  scheme  to 
assemble  a  transcontinental  railroad  un- 
der single  control.  Today,  successor 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  has  rejoined 
the  Wabash  and  the  W&LE  under  N&W 
control. 

Another  fascinating  sidelight  is  the 
history  of  the  Clover  Leaf,  the  Toledo, 
St.  Louis  &  Western,  which  was  a  stand- 
ard gauged  remnant  of  a  narrow  gauge 
network  once  totaling  780  miles.  The 
author  has  included  an  account  of  "The 


Narrow  Gauge  Trunk"  and  the  history 
of  the  narrow  gauge  Toledo,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  which  had  its  headquarters 
at  Delphos,  Ohio.  The  Clover  Leaf's 
major  competitor  was  the  Wabash.  Now 
the  N&W  merger  has  made  the  old  NKP 
main  line  to  St.  Louis,  of  narrow  gauge 
origin,  the  less  favored  and  it  is  des- 
tined to  disappear  as  a  main  line. 

Ample  coverage  is  also  given  to  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western,  once  controlled  by 
the  Seney  Syndicate.  It  was  this  fi- 
nancial group  which  built  the  original 
Nickel  Plate  in  order  to  obtain  the 
proper  share  of  traffic  for  the  LE&W. 
After  years  of  NYC  control  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Van  Sweringens  in 
1922.  The  story  of  all  these  lines  is 
augmented  by  many  rare  and  interesting 
photographs  of  each  road. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the 
account  of  the  building  of  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago  and  the  recognition  that  it  was 
an  outstanding  engineering  accomplish- 
ment when  completed.  Mr.  Rehor  lays 
to  rest  the  old  tale  that  the  Nickel  Plate 
was  built  to  be  sold  out  to  the  Vander- 
bilts  at  an  inflated  price.  The  author 
adheres  to  the  position  that  the  Chicago- 
Buffalo  line,  upon  completion,  was  def- 
initely superior  in  construction  to  the 
competing   Lake    Shore   and    would    have 
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had  a  reasonable  chance  to  succeed  in 
competition  with  the  Vanderbilt  road. 
He  subscribed  to  the  theory  that  the 
Seney  Syndicate  had  no  choice  but  to  sell 
out  when  faced  with  a  ruinous  rate  war 
with   the    New   York    Central. 

In  1916,  after  years  of  calculated  NYC 
neglect,  the  Nickel  Plate  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Van  Sweringen  brothers 
who  soon  acquired  the  Clover  Leaf,  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  and  brought  the 
NKP  into  close  relationship  with  the 
C&O.  A  bonus  in  this  book  is  the  story 
of  the  building  of  the  Cleveland  Union 
Terminal.  This  feature  is  enhanced  by 
many  photographs  of  the  monumental 
undertaking  before,  during,  and  after 
construction. 

During  the  Van  Sweringen  years  the 
figures  of  Alfred  H.  Smith,  William 
Wallace  Atterbury  and  Leonor  F.  Loree 
pass  across  the  stage  as  they  deal  with 
the  Cleveland  brothers. 

With  the  depression  Robert  R.  Young 
arrived  on  the  scene  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
of  the  Van  Sweringen  empire  which  he 
used  as  a  staging  area  for  his  assaults 
on  the  complacency  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads. Later  he  was  to  drop  the  NKP 
in  his  bid  to  take  over  the  New  York 
Central. 

Independent  of  C&O  influence  after 
1945,  the  NKP  moved  on  to  experience 
its  finest  hour,  under  the  presidency  of 
John  Davin,  during  a  period  when  the 
fortunes  of  most  Eastern  railroads  could 
only  be  described  as  dismal.  For  rail- 
fans,  this  period  will  always  be  symbol- 
ized by  the  magnificent  Berkshires 
which  withstood  two  well  mounted  ef- 
forts to  dieselize  the  road  only  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  inevitable  in  1955  when  the 
road's  Brewster  shop  turned  out  its  last 
overhauled   steam   locomotive. 

The  Nickel  Plate  was  truly  an  amazing 
property.  Despite  its  relatively  small 
size  and  humble  origins  it  survived  to 
see  the  giants  which  trampled  it  stumble 
and  fall.  Today  it  is  a  part  of  the 
strongest  railroad  system  in  the  East. 
The  pathways  of  modern  railroad  his- 
tory have  crossed  at  Mingo  Jet.,  Belle- 
vue,  Delphos,  and  other  places  hardly 
known  to  the  railroad  passenger  riding 
in  the  prestige  limiteds  of  the  past.  John 
Rehor's  book  has  done  much  to  rectify 
this  oversight.  "The  Nickel  Plate  Road" 
is  an  excellent  book,  of  true  value,  and 
a  story  well  told.  John  Rehor  has  pro- 
vided the  Nickel  Plate  with  a  handsome 
and  deserved  tribute.  L.  L.  H. 


liam  Prescott  Smith,  Master  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  during 
the  Civil  War,  into  a  neat,  hardcover 
volume  of  156  pages. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  first  modern 
war  in  the  sense  that  the  railroad  and 
the  telegraph  introduced  concepts  which 
drastically  altered  the  conduct  of  the 
military  in  the  field.  No  railroad  played 
a  more  important  part  in  the  war  effort 
in  the  North  than  the  B&O  and  William 
Prescott  Smith  was  the  organizational 
genius  who  kept  the  trains  running. 
Here  was  an  early  example  of  the  im- 
portant role  civilians  would  play  in  the 
direction  of  future  wars. 

The  book  contains  a  brief  sketch  of 
Mr.  Smith's  life  but  it  is  mostly  a  col- 
lection of  letters  and  telegrams  to  and 
from  military  men  in  the  field  and  be- 
tween railroad  officials  attempting  to 
keep  the  rails  open  under  trying  circum- 
stances. The  appeal  of  this  book  lies  in 
the  candor  and  style  of  the  correspond- 
ents, their  accounts  of  events,  and  the 
"feel"  of  railroading  in  those  primitive 
years.  Anyone  with  an  interest  in  tel- 
egraphy will  find  that  this  book  provides 
a  good  look  at  the  function  it  served  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  It  is,  however,  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  collector's  item  for 
the  B&O  and  Civil  War  buff. 

A  map,  and  several  illustrations,  sup- 
plement the  text.  L.  L.  H. 


B&O  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  Edited 
by  William  E.  Bain.  Published  by  Sage 
Books,  2679  South  York  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado  80210.     $5.00. 

William  E.  Bain,  author  of  Frisco 
Folks,  has  assembled  the  papers  of  Wil- 


STEAM  PASSENGER  SERVICE  DI- 
RECTORY —  1966.  First  Annual  Edi- 
tion. Published  by  Empire  State  Railway 
Museum,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  459,  Wall  Street 
Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10005.     $1.00. 

As  this  NRHS  Bulletin  was  being  pre- 
pared we  received  a  publication  which 
would  have  been  of  great  value  to  our 
members  during  the  summer  months. 
Regretfully,  this  review  must  appear 
rather  late  although  a  copy  would  still 
be  worth  purchasing  at  the  nominal  cost 
of  $1.00.  We  refer  to  the  Steam  Pas- 
senger Service  Directory  which  should 
really  be  entitled  "The  Official  Guide  of 
the  Railway  Museums  in  America  — 
Steam  and  Electric". 

The  Empire  State  Railway  Museum 
has  done  a  great  service  by  circularizing 
common  carrier  railroads  which  provide 
steam  excursions,  railfan  operations  on 
abandoned  branch  lines,  steam  tourist  at- 
tractions, and  several  of  the  principal 
trolley  museums  for  details  of  their  fa- 
cilities. The  results  of  this  undertaking 
is  an  80  page  guide  book  containing  dates 
of  operations,  schedules,  equipment  op- 
erated, fare  information,  and  addresses 
and  location  of  62  organizations.  Each 
entry  fills  a  page  and  is  illustrated  by  a 
good  quality  photo  and  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  the  line. 
(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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CABLE 
CAR 
ALBUM 

by    Ara    Mesrobian 

SAX  FRANCISCO.  Sophisticated,  cosmopolitan,  exciting  —  all  are  adjectives 
descriptive  of  the  colorful  metropolis  on  the  Pacific.  Allowing  for  the  under- 
standable partisanship  of  the  city's  admirers,  the  fact  remains  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  one  of  the  very  few  cities  in  North  America  which  would  be  included  in 
any  list  of  the  most  fascinating  cities  of  the  world.  Even  the  disparaging  com- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  urban  region  (Los  Angeles)  sound  like 
compliments  to  the  ears  of  any  person  who  considers  San  Francisco  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  the  City  at  its  best. 

San  Francisco  is  sophisticated,  not  in  the  contemporary  sense,  which  implies 
a  bored,  unthinking  obsession  directed  toward  keeping  up  with  the  jet  set.  Rather, 
she  is  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world's  great  cities  which  have  in  common  confidence 
in  their  taste  and  opinions.  It  is  San  Francisco's  sense  of  civic  self-assurance 
which  has  enabled  her  to  stand  fast  in  the  face  of  the  generally  held  American 
attitude  that  the  city  is  obsolete. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  San  Franciscans  that  they  are  among 
the  first  citizens  to  effectively  oppose  ill-planned  expressway  construction.  Con- 
sistent with  this  viewpoint  they  voted  for  the  development  of  an   extensive   rapid 
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UP  CALIFORNIA  STREET  TO  NOB  HILL  rolls  a  red  and  gray  car  of  the  former  California 
Street  company.  Most  often  pictured  in  tourist  literature,  the  cars  of  the  California  Street 
line  are  the  larger  of  the  two  types,  double  ended,  characterized  by  open  sections  at  both 
ends.  In  the  background,  the  structure  of  the  Bay  Bridge  is  a  permanent  landmark  behind 
65    Market    Street,    headquarters    of    the    Southern    Pacific    Company.      The    giant    SP    sign    has 

been  removed. 

transit  network.  Looking  beyond  the  emotionalism  which  characterizes  this 
struggle,  it  appears  that  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  reached  the  conclusion, 
which  the  absentee  highway  builders  do  not  acknowledge,  that  the  city  is  for  people, 
not  the  automobile. 

And  what  about  the  city's  veneration  of  the  cable  cars  —  inefficient  and  ob- 
solete transportation  that  they  are? 

There  are  persons  who  view  their  preservation  as  a  monument  to  the  impracti- 
cal nature  of  San  Franciscans.  If  the  measure  of  the  cable  car's  worth  is  to  be 
determined  by  strict  accounting  methods,  they  are  costly  liabilities  indeed.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  proper  that  the  Municipal  Railway  should  be  held  accountable  for 
their  operating  deficit. 
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SQUEEZING  ON  at  Powell  and  California  Streets.  If  operating  a  cable  car  is  a  specialized 
and  antiquated  craft,  the  knack  of  riding  is  no  less  a  feat  carried  over  from  an  earlier  age. 
Seating  capacity  ranges  from  30  to  34  but  pliable  human  flesh  makes  possible  loads  of  two 
and  three  times  that  number.  Unfortunately  for  the  Muni,  the  conductor's  mobility  decreases 
inversely  to  the  size  of  the  crowd.  Fares  and  change,  however,  are  willingly  passed  from  hand 
to   hand   by   cooperative   passengers   who   couldn't   "make   off   with    it"    if   they   wanted    to. 


In  his  fondness  for  the  cable  cars,  and  spirited  defense  of  them,  the  average 
citizen  of  San  Francisco  has  displayed  true  sophistication  —  this  is  the  under- 
standing that  one  cannot  lock  away  in  a  museum  the  affectionately  regarded  facets 
of  urban  living,  preserving  them  for  an  occasional  nostalgic  visit,  while  tolerating 
each  day  the  continuing  debasement  of  cherished  civic  assets.  If  the  attractive 
features  of  city  life  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  normal  course  of  each  day's  experi- 
ence they  become  lifeless  artifacts. 

The  people  of  the  city  did  not  save  the  cable  cars  in  order  to  provide  a  public 
relations  gimmick  for  advertising  purposes.  They  saved  them  for  their  own  pleasure 
in  order  that  they  could  continue  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  cable  running  in  the  slot, 
the  clang  of  the  gripman's  gong,  and  experience  the  lift  to  the  spirit  which  is  pro- 
vided by  a  ride  on  these  little  vehicles.  They  serve  to  make  the  hills  seem  a  little 
bit  higher,  and  they  give  living  in  San  Francisco  a  zest  which  is  virtually  unknown 
in  most  American  cities. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  in  preserving  their  cable 
cars  against  so  many  odds  should  not  be  minimized.  These  hill  climbing  cars  are, 
today,  among  the  most  interesting  urban  attractions  of  the  wTorld. 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  creating  by  Madison  Avenue  techniques  the  image 
which  San  Francisco  enjoys?  How  many  millions  of  dollars  would  have  to  be 
spent  on  prime  TV  time  or  other  advertising  media?  If  this  could  be  determined 
it  would  be  the  measure  of  the  cable  car's  value  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Municipal  Railway.  In  terms  of  their  contribution  to  the  city's  vitality,  the  cost  of 
their  preservation  has  been  small. 

The  admen  can  popularize  the  city   as  it  is,  but  the  people  of   San   Francisco 
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THE  ROPE 


The  cable  never  breaks  from  simply  wearing  out.  It 
is  carefully  watched  at  all  times  and  when  worn  is 
spliced  at  night  after  the  lines  are  shut  down  The  cable 
can  be  damaged,  however,  necessitating  emergency 
repairs  to  the  "rope"  as  it  is  often  referred  to  bv  the 
cable  crew. 

An  efficient  alarm  system,  consisting  of  a  I'-shaped 
fork  device,  in  close  tolerance  to  the  moving  cable,  alerts 
the  cable  maintenance  crew  to  a  |>ossible  broken  strand 
In  addition  to  the  cable  alarm  in  the  engine  room,  there 
are  four  others  located  underneath  the  streets  at  Drumm 
&  California,  Powell  &  California,  Powell  &  Market  and 
California  &  Hyde.  Anything  passing  through  the  strand 
alarm  larger  than  the  cable  itself,  triggers  a  warning  bell 
and  locater-boand  at  the  power  house.  All  machinery  is 
immediately  shut  down  and  the  broken  strand  located 
by  a  maintenance  crew  who  are  able  to  peer  into  the 
cable  slot  through  the  use  of  pulley  covers  which  are 
built  into  the  street  every  20  or  30  feet 

A  temporary  splice  is  made  in  the  street  and  the  cable 
machinery  is  slowly  started  to  bring  the  repaired  section 
into  the  carhouse  where  the  cable  is  carefully  woven 
together  with  a  permanent  section  66  feet  long.  This 
giant  repair  job  must  be  exactly  the  same  diameter  as 
the  1  ]A  inch  cable  and  is  probably  longer  than  any  splice 
in  the  world.  It's  quite  a  job! 

Normally  the  cables  last  anywhere  from  five  to  twelve 
months  and  cost  around  $7,000  each,  depending  upon 
length  and  the  line  on  which  they  are  used.  For  instance: 

Liu* 
California 
Hyde      . 


Mason 
Powell 


Length 

A  ottMgt  Lift 

Cat 

21,500  ft. 

300  days 

$11,000 

15,700  ft 

115  days 

$  8,000 

10,150  ft. 

146  days 

$  6,000 

9,150  ft. 

105  days 

$  5,000 

A  FEW  FACTS 


Of  the  39  cable  cars  owned  by  the  Municipal  Rail- 
way, approximately  26  cars  are  scheduled  at  peak 
periods  operating  over  the  Railway's  three  cable  lines  on 
grades  in  excess  of  21%.  This  includes  ten  miles  of 
single  track  and  underground  cable. 


The  wrapped  steel  cable  that  runs  in  the  slot  below 
the  surface  of  the  street  travels  about  nine  miles  per 
hour.  There  are  six  strands  of  19  wires  each  with  a 
manila  rope  heart  in  the  center  and  a  brrak-pull  of 
approximately  130,000  pounds. 

All  cars  operating  at  one  time  on  California  Street, 
for  instance,  only  exert  a  pull  of  about  one-half  that 
amount. 

The  cable  is  operated  from  a  central  power  plant 
(Washington- Mason  Cable  Car  Division)  by  a  750  h  p 
electric  motor  that  turns  giant  14-foot  cable  winders 
Before  the  cable  is  run  under  the  street,  it  is  led  onto  a 
"tension  carnage."  This  is  a  14-foot,  two-ton  wheel 
mounted  on  a  movable  track  providing  flexible,  constant 
tension  on  the  cable  to  automatically  take  up  slack 
caused  by  can  on  the  line  intermittently  gripping  and 
releasing  the  cable. 

HOW  DOES  IT  STOP?  ~ 

There  are  four  separate  braking  devices  on  each  car 
that  can  be  used  by  the  gripman  and  the  conductor: 

1  Whetl  Brok*  gripman  depresses  a  foot  lever  that 
actuates  a  metal  shoe  that  clamps  down  on  the  front 
wheels.  In  addition,  the  conductor  turns  a  hand  lever  on 
the  rear  platform  to  operate  the  tear  truck  wheel  brake 
when  descending  steep  grades. 

/C  Cable  ■roll*— the  cable  itself  is  actually  a  brake  for 
when  it  is  gripped  tight,  a  descending  car  cannot  go 
more  than  the  cable's  nine  miles  per  hour 

J  Track  Brake — these  are  wooden  blocks  about  20 
inches  long  between  the  wheels  on  one  or  both  tracks 
The  blocks  are  over  each  rail,  and  are  operated  by  the 
gripman  by  means  of  a  large  hand  lever  on  the  front  end 
of  the  car.  When  used,  the  blocks  clamp  down  directly 
on  the  rail  and  are  quite  effective.  The  wooden  blocks  or 
"shoes"  are  soft  pine  and  last  about  four  days  during  the 
summer  months  and  two  days  during  rainy  weather 
when  the  wood  soaks  up  moisture  and  wears  more 
rapidly. 

A.  Emergency  Broke— aptly  named,  this  is  only  used 
as  a  last  resort  and  is  operated  by  either  member  of  the 
crew.  When  the  lever  is  pulled,  it  causes  a  guillotine-like 
piece  of  metal  18  inches  long  to  instantly  penetrate  the 
cable  slot  until  wedged  tight  by  pressure  and  friction.  It 
not  only  stops  the  car  "right  now"  but  usually  requires  a 
welding  crew  to  melt  the  brake  from  the  slot. 


have  made  the  cable  car  a  tangible  symbol  of  their  belief  that  urban  living  can 
inspire  something  more  than  the  desire  to  flee  to  suburbia.  San  Francisco  has  set 
an  example  in  common  sense  which  is  only  now  being  recognized  by  other  cities  as 
our  generation   moves  toward   an  increasingly   urbanized   future. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  the  things  which  are  fascinating  and  beautiful 
in  a  city,  if  not  always  practical,  should  not  be  callously  destroyed  if  the  citizen's 
interest  in  his  city  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  photos  which  follow  capture,  in  part,  the  character  of  this  unique  and 
enjoyable  form  of  public  transit  in  the  attractive  urban  environment  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.    One  without  the  other  would  be  unthinkable.  —  L.  L.  H. 
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CALIFORNIA  AND  POWELL.  This  busy  intersection  is  notable  for  the  right-angle  crossing 
of  the  California  and  Powell  routes.  Stop  signs  govern  autc  traffic  only.  The  tricky  business 
of  releasing  and  engaging  the  overlapping  cabfes  is  assisted  by  a  towerman  located  in  a  small 
shelter  whose  signals  govern  cable  car  movements.  Left,  a  Powell  Street  car  crosses  over 
California  Street,  which  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  shelf  from  the  vantage  point  of  a 
descending  California  Street  car.  "Above,  a  Powell  Street  car  comes  over  the  top  to  begin  its 
descent  to   its   Market   Street   terminus. 
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1— EMERGENCY  BRAKE  LEVER.  2-TRACK  BRAKE 
LEVER.  3— WHEEL  BRAKE  PEDAL.  4— GRIP  LEVER. 
5-EMERGENCY  BRAKE.  6-ADJUSTING  LEVER. 
7— THE  GRIP.  8-BELL.  9-REAR  WHEEL  BRAKE 
LEVER.  10-TRACK  BRAKE.  11— WHEEL  BRAKE. 
12— CABLE. 


In  principle  nothing  is  simpler  than  pulling  a 
vehicle  up  a  hill  with  a  rope.  In  practice  the 
cable  car  is  a  miracle  of  ingenuity. 

Fundamentally,  the  car  moves  when  the  grip- 
man  pulls  back  on  a  lever,  closing  a  pincer-like 
"grip"  on  an  endless  cable,  kept  continuously  in 
motion  by  motors  out  in  the  car  barn.  The  ac- 
companying diagrams  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  grip,  with 
a  close-up  of  its  jaws. 


THE  GRIP 


THE  CABLE' 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  GRIP  OVER   CABLE 


EQUIPMENT    NOTES 

The  thirty-nine  cable  cars  owned  by  the  Municipal  Railway  are  the  survivors 
of  a  fleet  which  once  numbered  600  in  1890,  operated  by  ten  San  Francisco  com- 
panies. From  the  opening  of  the  first  cable  railway  up  Clay  Street,  on  August 
1,  1873,  the  San  Francisco  system  continued  to  expand  until  it  reached  a  total  of 
fifty-five  miles  of  double  track  employing  1500  men.  The  success  of  this  system 
spurred  the  development  of  similar  networks  in  cities  across  America  regardless 
of  their  terrain.  By  1900,  however,  the  concept  of  cable  car  transportation,  de- 
vised by  San  Francisco's  Andrew  Hallidie  to  lift  the  burden  of  public  transporta- 
tion from  the  overworked  and  abused  horse,  had  been  supplanted  by  the  electric 
street  railway  car  made  practical  by  Frank  Julian  Sprague's  successful  installation 
in   Richmond  in   1887. 

Today,  ten  miles  of  cable  railway  remain  as  a  tribute  to  an  age  which  success- 
fully solved  the  difficult  challenge  of  San  Francisco's  hills  a  century  ago.  The 
three  routes  which  remain  (see  map)  provide  a  variety  of  interesting  operating 
features  and  serve  many  of  the  areas  of  principal  interest  in  the  city.  They  are 
the  survivors  of  the  routes  which  became  a  part  of  the  city's  municipal  transit 
system  through  acquisition  of  the  Market  Street  Railway,  with  its  Powell  Street 
system,  in  1944  and  the  California   Street  Cable  Railroad   Company  in   1952. 

Under  Municipal  Railway  operation  the  cable  car"  system  has  been  pruned  of 
some  trackage  and  duplicating  facilities.  Both  California  Street  and  Powell 
Street    equipment    now    operate    from    a    single    barn    located    at    the    Washington- 
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MAP  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO'S  CABLE  CARS 


59  -  POWELL  &  MASON 
—  — — -■    60  -  POWELL- HYDE 
— — —   61  -  CALIFORNIA 

#  LINE  TERMINAL 

m  LINE  TERMINAL- TURNTABLE 
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Mason  power  house.  In  addition,  all  four  cables  operating  the  three  routes  are 
powered  from  this  plant,  the  California  Street  company's  facilities  having  been 
retired. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  cable  railway  that  while  the  cars  are  quite  un- 
complicated, requiring  only  the  most  rudimentary  equipment  for  stopping  and 
starting  (See  "How  does  it  stop?"),  the  cable  system  is  cumbersome  and  complex 
(See  "The  Rope.").  As  a  result,  any  economies  which  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
operation  of  the  cable  equipment  are  significant. 

This  consolidated  power  house  facility  has  recently  been  improved  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $250,000  for  new  cable   winding  machinery  fabricated 
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ON  THE  TABLE.  The  Powell-Mason-Hyde  lines  have  particular  appeal  because  they  afford 
riders  the  opportunity  to  get  a  hand  in  the  operation  by  turning  the  cars,  although  the  rugged 
crews  appear  to  need  little  help.  The  gripmen,  in  particular,  are  a  breed  without  parallel, 
the  "salty  dogs"  of  the  transit  business,  who  evidence  pride  in  having  mastered  a  ma/i's  job. 
They  maintain  a  gruff  camaraderie  with  tourists  enjoying  their  first  ride  and  "know-it-all"  local 
types.  They  are  quite  willing  to  treat  errant  motorists  with  the  disrespect  which  is  their 
due.  Left,  turning  a  car  at  the  new  turntable  located  in  the  Victorian  plaza  by  Aquatic  Park. 
The  Welsbach  gas  lamps  at  the  left  are  alleged  importations  from  Philadelphia.  Old  red 
brick  cannery  building,  rear,  is  now  undergoing  restoration  as  "the  Cannery",  a  shopping  com- 
plex embodying  restaurants,  shop's,  and  a  farmers'  market.  Above,  the  famous  turntable  at 
the  busy  intersection  of  Powell  and  Market,  where  cable  cars,  street  cars,  trackless  trolleys 
and    motor    busses    come    together    in    a    kaleidoscope    of    transit    equipment    known    only    to 

San   Francisco. 
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everybody's  favorite  city 


HYDE  S 
Here  a 
Dock, 
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It  is  this 
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1ET  GRIP.  The  cable  car  is  the  seasoning  which  accentuates  the  flavor  of  San  Francisco. 
(^  Street  car  stretches  the  cable  on  its  ascent  past  Francisco  Street.  Below  is  Hyde  Street 
Maritime  Museum,  and  Aquatic  Park.  Behind  Alcatraz  Island  the  mists  gather  for  their 
tirn.  A  freighter  moored  at  Pier  45  is  a  reminder  of  the  city's  importance  as  a  seaport. 
isend  of  the  sea  and  ships,  and  the  appeal  of  the  city's  hills  with  their  magnificent  vistas, 
to  which  the   cable  cars  lend   the   ultimate   touch. 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  THE   FUTURE   BORROWED   FROM   THE   PAST 
"The  success  of  the   Bay   Area    Rapid   Transit  system  will   depend   largely   upon    how   much 
people  enjoy  riding   it.      If  it   is  to  lure   people   from   their  cars  every   possible   means   must   be 
utilized    to    provide    pleasant,    stimulating    transportation. 

"There  are  certain   types  of  public  transportation   which   people   have  always  enjoyed,   such 
as  the  cable  cars   in  San   Francisco  and  the  ferry  boats  that  once   plied   the  bay." 

—    Donn    Emmons,    Consulting    Architect,    in    "Going    Places",    1st    quarter,    1964 


in  Austria  where  the  technology  of  the  cable  incline  is  still  a  matter  of  current 
interest.  This  single  step,  the  first  major  modification  to  the  original  machinery 
since  1890,  represents  the  most  recent  indorsement  of  the  policy  which  has  led  to 
the  retention  of  the  cable  lines. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  investment,  and  the  average  citizen's 
interest  as  a  cable  car  buff,  the  authorities  opened  the  re-equipped  winding  house 
to  public  inspection.  Now  visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  cable  winders,  and 
other  whirring  machinery,  all  gayly  painted  in  the  most  attractive  fashion.  The 
old  power  house  is  now  a  neat  and  well  lighted  place,  its  windows  clean  and  deco- 
rated with  flower  boxes  containing  bright  red  geraniums,  and  has  become  an  at- 
traction in  its  own  right. 

This  is  the  best  kind  of  public  relations,  an  effort  deserving  the  commendation 
of  everyone  who  has  ever  looked  in  the  windows  at  Washington-Mason  and  hankered 
to  get  inside. 

It  is  a  nice  touch  —  the  kind  which  illustrates  the  way  they  do  things  in 
San  Francisco. 
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LESSER  LIGHTS.  Unlike  certain  other  American  cities  which  carelessly  destroyed  their  private- 
right-of-way  electric  railway  facilities,  San  Francisco  has  retained  a  core  of  such  routes  and 
plans  to  incorporate  them  in  the  second  deck  of  the  proposed  Market  Street  subway.  These 
lines,  which  enjoy  advantages  over  traffic-bound  motor  buses,  are  equipped  with  modern, 
well-maintained  PCC  cars,  and  have  their  closest  parallel  in  the  progressive  cities  of  northern 
Europe.  In  this  photo,  a  J  car  eases  through  the  reverse  curve  at  20th  and  Church  Streets 
in    an    attractive    setting    which    might    be    found    in    Brussels,    Gothenburg,    Munich,    or    Vienna. 


(The  map,  artwork  and  explanation  of  the  mechanics  of  the  cable  system  anJ 
grip  mechanism  are  reproduced  from  the  booklet  "Cable  Cars  of  San  Francisco" 
distributed  by  the  Municipal  Railway.  We  wish  to  thaiik  Mr.  Robert  Rockwell, 
Public  Relations  Officer  of  the  Railway  for  his  cooperation  in  making  this  material 
available  for  publication.) 
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ENGINE   75 

BECOMES   A 

MOVIE    STAR 

William    C.    Jones 


Steam  returned  to  southern  California 
for  six  weeks  last  December  and  Janu- 
ary when  Intermountain  Chapter's  en- 
gine 75  played  a  major  role  in  the  new 
Columbia  Pictures'  film  "The  Profes- 
sionals". The  locomotive,  a  2-8-0  built 
by  Baldwin  in  1907,  served  the  Great 
Western  Railway  in  Colorado  until  the 
sugar  beet  hauler  killed  its  fires  in  1964 
and  turned  completely  to  diesel  power. 
The  consolidation  was  purchased  by  the 
National  Railway  Historical  Society's 
Intermountain  Chapter  in  December  of 
1965. 

Its  new  lease  on  life,  under  chapter 
ownership,  began  when  arrangements 
were  made  with  Columbia  for  the  use  of 
the  engine  in  the  filming  of  "The  Pro- 
fessionals", the  story  of  Pancho  Villa's 
brief  invasion  of  the  United  States 
along  the  Mexican  border  in  1916.  The 
line  up  of  stars  includes,  in  addition  to 
engine  75,  Claudia  Cardinale,  Marie 
Gomez,  Burt  Lancaster,  Lee  Marvin, 
Robert  Ryan,  Ralph  Bellamy,  Woody 
Strode,  Jack  Palance  and  Jack  Williams. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  picture  to  be 
released  late  in  1966. 

Chapter  Director  Everett  Rohrer  of 
Englewood,  Colorado,  was  selected  to  ac- 
company the  engine  from  Denver  to 
California  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
its  operation  by  Columbia  during  film- 
ing. Everett  had  previous  movie  ex- 
perience with  a  somewhat  similar,  but 
smaller,    engine    which    he    operated    for 


the  filming  of  "Cat  Ballou"  in  Colorado 
in  1964.  This,  together  with  his  years 
of  railroading  on  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
Union  Pacific,  and  with  the  Transpor- 
tation Corps  during  World  War  II,  made 
him  fully  qualified  to  provide  the  cam- 
eras with  the  type  of  railroad  action 
desired. 

The  entire  operation  began  at  Love- 
land,  Colorado  on  the  Great  Western, 
where  the  75  received  an  ICC  inspection 
and  was  turned  over  to  the  Intermoun- 
tain Chapter.  Final  testing  and  prepa- 
rations for  the  long  trip  west  were  made 
by  Everett  and  his  crew.  This  experi- 
enced group  consisted  of  Ivan  "Mike" 
Middleton  of  Goodland,  Kansas,  fireman; 
Irvin  "Shorty"  Rohrer  of  Burlington, 
Kansas,  heavy  maintenance  man;  and 
Willard  Ryan,  also  of  Burlington,  who 
acted  as  machinist.  The  crew  had  kept 
their  steam  skills  active  by  working  with 
steam  traction  farm  engines.  Everett 
alone  has  restored  two  such  old  timers  to 
perfect   operating   condition. 

The  journey  began  as  the  engine 
was  coupled  to  the  Colorado  &  South- 
ern's southbound  local  freight  on  De- 
cember 4th,  after  Superintendent  Acker- 
man  agreed  to  hold  the  train  until  last 
minute  preparations  were  completed. 
These  included  removing  the  main  rods, 
eccentric  straps,  reach  straps,  and  mo- 
tion on  the-  valve  gear.  In  addition 
three  tons  of  spare  parts  were  loaded  in 
the  tender  —  and   all   was  ready.     The 
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C  turn 


Between  scenes  during  the  filming  of  "The  Professionals"  are.  left  to  right,  actor  Lee  Marvin 
and  Intermountain  Chapter  members  Mike  Middleton  and  Everett  Reiver.  Mike  and  Everett 
also  were  engineer  and  fireman    in   "Cat   Ballou".  a  film   for  which   Mr.   Margin   win    the   Acadsmv 

Award  as   Best  Actor  in    1965. 
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Above, 


Left,    Columbia    Pictures 
Intermountain    Chapter     \RHS 


Above,  the  75  had  a  switching  pilot  when  this  picture  was  taken,  on  November  11,  1954,  and 
had  been  lettered  with  the  more  modern  style  adopted  by  GW  about  1952.  Left,  lettered  for 
the    N    de    M    as    903,    the    75    is    shown    in    a    scene    from    "The    Professionals".      Note    the 

Mexican   flags. 


short  run  to  Denver  was  made  that  Sat- 
urday night.  Sunday  afternoon  the  move- 
ment resumed  via  the  C  &  S  to  Trinidad, 
Colorado  where  the  Santa  Fe  received 
the  locomotive  for  the  next  lap  of  the 
journey  to  California. 

Everett  and  his  crew  found  everyone 
helpful  on  the  Santa  Fe,  as  on  the  C  &  S, 
and  he  especially  remembers  the  night  at 
Belen,  New  Mexico.  Here  the  Santa  Fe 
trainmaster,  after  making  the  suggestion 
that  the  men  spend  the  few  hours  be- 
tween trains  in  the  railroad  hotel,  asked 
them  to  follow  him  into  the  roundhouse. 
After  wandering  along  some  dark  pas- 
sages they  waited  as  the  lights  were 
turned  on.  Suddenly,  before  them  they 
saw  two  of  the  most  beautiful  steam  en- 
gines anyone  could  recall :  the  perfectly 
preserved  Santa  Fe  4-8-4,  2926,  and 
2-10-4,  5021.  Both  are  being  carefully 
maintained  for  the  future. 

About  every  thirty  miles  it  was  neces- 
sary to  lubricate  the  engine.*  At  one 
stop,  some  fifty  miles  west  of  Kingman, 
Arizona,  the  crew  was  forced  to  work  in 
a    cold    downpour    of    rain.      When    they 


had  finished,  the  conductor  gave  a  high- 
ball and  the  106  car  freight  train  began 
to  move;  but  the  slack  running  out  of 
such  a  long  train  was  too  much  for  the 
75's  coupler  and  the  knuckle  pin  broke 
throwing  the  train  into  emergency  when 
the  air  line  parted.  With  the  help  of  the 
conductor  and  rear  brakeman  the  hardy 
crew  located  an  extra  pin  in  the  spare 
parts  supply  and  made  the  replacement. 
On  the  second  try  the  engineer  was  ever 
so  careful  and  successfully  started  the 
long  train  without  mishap.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  was  only  one 
spare  coupler  pin  so  they  were  greatly 
relieved  when  arrangements  were  made 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Andell,  the  Santa  Fe 
enginehouse  foreman  at  San  Bernardino, 
to  make  another  pin  for  the  engine's  old 
style  Tower  Brand  coupler.  This  was  a 
wise  move,  for  the  same  thing  happened 
later  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 

From  Colton,  California  to  Indio,  and 
on  to  Ferrum  Junction,  the  engine  was 
handled  by  the  Southern  Pacific  which 
turned  it  over  to  the  Eagle  Mountain 
Railroad,  which  is  operated  by  the  Kai- 
ser  Company.      This   railroad   was  to   be 
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che  location  of  the  filming.  On  this  long 
journey  the  crew  experienced  every  type 
of  weather  from  pleasant  days  to  rain 
and  snow.  There  is  no  colder  place  than 
a  dead  steam  engine  on  a  damp  rainy 
day! 

In  the  movie  the  75  plays  two  roles; 
one  as  N  de  M  number  903,  the  other  as 
an  American  engine  lettered  J.  W.  Grant 
bearing  the  number  75.  To  take  the 
role  of  the  903,  special  movie  water 
colors  were  used  to  give  the  engine  the 
appearance  of  a  very  old  and  neglected 
locomotive.  The  trains  included  old  cattle 
cars,  flat  cars,  and  a  caboose.  Everett 
and  his  men  operated  the  engine  at  all 
times,  and  were  cast  in  the  roles  of  both 
American  and  Mexican  railroaders.  The 
four  crewmen  put  in  some  very  long 
days  since  someone  was  required  to  be 
with  the  engine  at  all  times.  Often, 
while  two  were  running  the  locomotive, 
the  other  pair  followed  by  car  to  lend 
any  help  that  might  be  needed. 

The  many  marvelous  scenes  of  the  en- 
gine in  action  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
viewing  the  finished  movie  later  this 
year,  but  twro  highlights  should  be  pre- 
viewed here.  In  one  scene,  a  length  of 
rail  has  been  removed  from  the  track  on 
a  curve  leading  onto  a  high  bridge.  The 
director  wanted  the  engine  to  approach 
at  a  good  speed — and  then  stop  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  gap.  Everett  points  out 
that  the  scene  was  not  faked.  The  rail 
was  really  removed.  After  carefully 
studying  the  setup,  the  crew  gave  the 
cameras  exactly  what  they  wanted,  with- 
out, needless  to. say,  rolling  the  engine 
over  on  its  side. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  moment  in 
the  film  occurs  as  the  75  is  chasing  a 
Mexican  train.     For  this  scene  the  Mexi- 


can train  was  powered  by  a  Kaiier  die- 
sel,  kept  out  of  view,  the  close-ups  hav- 
ing been  filmed  when  the  75  was  num- 
bered 903.  In  this  sequence  the  Mexican 
train  is  losing  the  chase  and  runs  into  a 
short  siding  as  the  U.  S.  train,  drawn 
by  75,  follows  closely. 

For  this  tight  situation  Mr.  Rohrer 
asked  the  director  to  let  him  use  his  fire- 
man, Ivan  Middleton,  to  throw  the  switch 
—  the  only  man  that  everyone  involved 
in  the  movement  agreed  upon. 

In  this  very  carefully  timed  sequence, 
the  Mexican  train  pulled  into  the  siding 
and  Mike  threw  the  switch  —  less  than 
a  car  length  from  the  engine  as  the  75 
sped  by  on  the  main  track!  So  close  did 
the  two  trains  come  that  it  was  almost 
too  much  for  the  cameraman,  shooting 
from  between  the  siding  and  main  line. 
as  the  75  bore  down  on  the  fleeing  Mexi- 
can train.  The  tension  left  everyone 
breathless  and  there  were  a  few  shaky 
knees  after  the  run  was  over. 

While  the  entire  operation  was  hard 
work,  and  Everett  and  his  crew  were 
glad  to  get  home,  the  experience  was  one 
that  they  will  never  forget.  Especially 
fond  memories  are  held  of  the  days 
spent  working  with  many  fine  and  con- 
genial people  on  location  with  Columbia 
and  along  the  line  with  railroaders  from 
the  Great  Western  in  Colorado  to  the 
C  &  S,  Santa  Fe,  Kaiser  Eagle  Moun- 
tain Railroad,  and  the  Union  Pacific  on 
whose  rails  the  engine  headed  back  east. 
Everett,  his  crew,  and  the  Intermoun- 
tain  Chapter,  are  looking  forward  to 
seeing  the  75  in  action  when  "The  Pro- 
fessionals" is  released.  Members  of 
the  XRHS  everywhere  will  have  reason 
to  eagerly  await  the  arrival  of  this  film 
at  their  local  theaters. 


YOUR    FILM   LIBRARY    SERVES    YOU 


Harrv  P.  Dcdse 
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TRANSIT        NEWS 


BOSTON  —  A  master  plan  of  rapid 
transit  development  has  been  presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transporta- 
tion Authority.  This  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  at  a  later  date,  since  some 
of  the  items  have  not  been  finalized.  It 
might  be  mentioned  in  passing,  however, 
that  about  80  new  cars  are  included  for 
use  on  the  Highland  Branch  to  replace 
the  PCC  cars  there.  If  at  a  later  date 
it  is  decided  to  convert  the  Highland 
Branch  to  full-scale  rapid  transit  these 
cars  can  be  reassigned  to  the  Beacon 
Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority  early  in  May  awarded  a 
$13,669,292  contract  to  the  Budd  Com- 
pany for  75  cars  to  be  used  on  the  new 
Lindenwold  rapid  transit  line.  These 
cars  will  be  of  stainless  steel  construc- 
tion, air-conditioned,  and  will  be  67  feet 
10  inches  long  and  weigh  71,103  pounds 
each. 

The  new  rapid  transit  line,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  in  operation  by  mid-1968. 
Work  is  progressing  at  a  very  satis- 
factory pace,  with  most  of  the  right-of- 
way  now  the  scene  of  great  activity. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Pennsylvania  side 
of  the  Delaware  River,  transit  progress 
has  come  to  an  almost  dead  halt  because 
of  stockholders'  rejection  of  the  sale  of 
Philadelphia  Transportation  Company  to 
the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Trans- 
portation Authority.  The  entire  matter 
is  now  in  court,  with  SEPTA  hoping  to 
get  the  property  for  $43  million  instead 
of  the  turned-down  offer  of  almost  $60 
million.  Certain  old  "purchase  options" 
dating  from  1907  are  the  subject  of  the 
litigation,  with  PTC  claiming  them  in- 
valid and  the  City  and  SEPTA  claiming 
them  in  full  force  and  effect.  In  any 
event,  PTC  is  now  in  the  hands  of  stock 
speculators  whose  main  interest  is  not 
operating  a  transit  system  but  selling 
at  an  inflated  price  to  SEPTA.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  is  settled  soon  as  it  is 
affecting  not  only  the  operation  of  the 
system  but  is  also  having  a  serious  ef- 
fect on  the  ability  of  the  system  to  qual- 
ify for  federal  grants  it  must  have  to 
finance  numerous  new  facilities  and  im- 
provements. 

In  one  of  the  many  court  sessions  PTC 
announced  plans  to  abandon  all  but  the 
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five  subway-surface  car  lines,  in  a  pro- 
gram to  start  next  year.  While  this  is 
hardly  startling  news  (it  affects  eight 
streetcar  and  five  trolley-coach  lines), 
it  cannot  be  taken  too  seriously  until  the 
entire  Philadelphia  transit  muddle  is 
settled  once  and  for  all. 

Electrification  of  the  Reading's  Fox 
Chase  service  is  progressing  at  a  steady 
pace,  and  Silverliners  should  be  running 
up  to  Fox  Chase  certainly  by  the  time 
standard  time  returns  in  October  if  not 
sooner. 

TORONTO  —  Operation  of  the  Bloor- 
Danforth  Subway  has  settled  into  a  rou- 
tine, and  it  is  expected  that  the  full  op- 
eration of  the  University-Bloor  wye  and 
the  fully  integrated  Bloor-Yonge  service, 
on  a  six-month  trial  basis,  will  be 
changed  soon.  Two  separate  routes  will 
be  tried  next,  with  Yonge-University 
and  Bloor-Danforth  trains  confined  to 
their  own  subways. 

Apparently  some  streetcar  service  was 
pared  down  too  much  when  the  Bloor  line 
opened  in  February.  The  King  line,  for 
example,  was  chopped  down  to  only  33 
cars,  but  the  pattern  of  transit  traffic, 
at  least  on  that  line,  did  not  change  to 
such  an  extent  and  the  line  is  now  back 
to  50  cars.  This  means  that  more  of  the 
pre-war  air  PCC's  have  to  be  used  than 
was  planned. 

PITTSBURGH  —  Streetcar  service  on 
the  North  Side  came  to  an  end  in  the 
early  hours  of  Sunday,  May  1,  when 
routes  6/14-Brighton-Avalon  and  21- 
Fineview  succumbed. 

The  last  ride  on  the  famous  21  was 
probably  the  busiest  single  revenue  trip 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  line.  The 
aisles  were  crowded  with  standees,  in- 
cluding such  celebrities  as  the  General 
Manager  of  the  system,  and  the  four  or 
five  regular  passengers  must  have  been 
completely  taken  aback  by  such  a  mob. 
To  top  it  off,  no  fares  were  collected  on 
the  final  trip  of  this  very  light  line  (less 
than  500  daily  passengers),  so  the  60- 
cent  round  trip  became  in  effect  a  gift 
from  Port  Authority  Transit.  Then, 
after  the  final  Fineview  car  returned, 
those  who  really  wanted  to  see  the  North 
Side  trolley  service  through  to  the  bitter 
end  boarded  the  last  car  bound  for 
Avalon. 
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Line  crews  were  out  early  Sunday 
morning-  taking  down  the  Fineview  wire. 
Copper  is  very  expensive  these  days,  and 
leaving  it  hanging  in  the  air  in  such 
isolated  areas  as  Fineview  might  en- 
courage thievery. 

During  June  route  85-Bedford  was 
converted,  as  the  opening  gun  in  the  big 
East  End  conversion.  With  an  addition- 
al 200  buses  due  to  be  delivered  this  year 
(thanks  again  to  a  federal  grant),  most 
of  the  East  End  lines  should  be  history 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  lines  in  the  South  Hills  area 
are   to   go. 

CHICAGO  —  On  June  14  Chicago 
voters  passed,  by  better  than  2  to  1,  bond 
issues  in  the  amount  of  $195  million  for 
a  number  of  civic  improvements.  In- 
cluded is  the  amount  of  $28  million  for 
rapid  transit  expansion  and  improve- 
ment, and  it  is  expected  that  this  amount, 
matched  with  about  $50  million  of  fed- 
eral funds,  will  make  possible  important 
extensions  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority's rapid  transit  system  within  the 
next  three  years. 

The  first  project  planned  is  the  long 
awaited  extension  of  the  West-Northwest 
Route  beyond  Logan  Square  for  approxi- 
mately five  miles,  largely  in  the  Ken- 
nedy (Northwest)  Expressway  to  the 
vicinity  of  Central  &  Foster  Avenues. 
This  is  near  Jefferson  Park  Station 
of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western,  with 
which  the  new  line's  terminal  station 
will  be  directly  connected.  From  Logan 
Square,  a  subway  about  one  mile  long 
will  be  built  to  the  Kennedy  Expressway, 
and  then  trains  will  emerge  in  the  me- 
dian strip  of  the  highway,  where  pro- 
vision for  rail  service  was  built  in. 

The  other  major  new  route  will  be  a 
line  in  the  Dan  Ryan  (South  )  Express- 
way to  the  vicinity  of  95th  and  State 
Streets.  This  line  will  use  the  loop  in 
downtown  Chicago,  restoring  service 
there  to  and  from  the  South  Side  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  twenty  years.  Trains 
will  descend  from  the  "L"  structure  to 
the  median  of  the  Dan  Ryan  Express- 
way and  continue  in  that  location  to  95th 
Street.  This  will  be  an  express  service 
—  first  stop  63rd  Street  —  since  there 
are  no  provisions  for  stations  in  the 
median  north  of  63rd.  The  existing 
South  Side  "L"  will  continue  to  furnish 
local  service  in  this  area. 

Twelve  existing  "L"  stations  will  be 
completely  modernized,  also,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bond  funds.  These  will  be 
at  major  locations. 

Extension  of  the  Kennedy  route  to 
O'Hare  Airport,  a  plan  discussed  sev- 
eral years  ago,  does  not  appear  likely  in 
the  foreseeable  future  because  of  a  pact 
with    the    North    Western    whereby    the 


railroad  agreed  to  the  shortened  exten- 
sion. As  far  as  the  Dan  Ryan  line  is 
concerned,  neither  the  Illinois  Central 
nor  the  Rock  Island,  which  serve  the  area 
between  63rd  and  95th  Streets,  appear 
to  be  opposed  to  it.  Possibly  both  rail- 
roads prefer  long  suburban  hauls  and 
would  be  just  as  pleased  if  CTA  would 
take  over  some  of  this  relatively  close-in 
traffic. 

Meanwhile,  other  developments  in  Chi- 
cago continue  to  boost  CTA's  stature  as 
a  rapid  transit  operator.  The  Skokie 
Swift  Route  was  formally  made  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  system  on  April  7 
when  the  Board  of  Directors  voted  ap- 
proval of  this  action.  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  and  successful 
—  in  fact  many  think  it  the  mcst  —  of 
the  numerous  federally-aided  demonstra- 
tion transit  grants  made  during  the  last 
four  years.  And  on  May  4  CTA  re- 
ceived its  first  transit  capital  grant 
when  approval  was  announced  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Englewood  branch  of  the 
North-South  Route.  Federal  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $3,901,000  will  match  city 
funds  totalling  $1,900,000  for  the  two- 
block  extension  and  new  terminal  station 
at  63rd  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue.  A 
large  bus  terminal  and  250-car  parking 
lot  will  be  installed,  and  the  present 
Loomis  Boulevard  terminal,  inadequate 
and   obsolete,   will   be   discontinued. 

CLEVELAND  —  Work  on  the  Airport 
Extension  of  Cleveland  Transit  System's 
rapid  transit  line  is  now  going  into  high 
gear,  with  several  contracts  awarded  as 
of  the  date  of  this  writing.  Some  20  to 
22  new  cars  are  to  be  ordered  shortly. 
These  will  be  of  aluminum  or  stainless 
steel  construction,  air-conditioned,  70 
feet  long,  and  will  have  100-horsepower 
motors.  This  will  contrast  greatly  with 
the  present  fleet  of  short  and  somewhat 
underpowered  cars. 

CTS  on  March  25  abolished  the  3-cent 
transfer  charge  at  Public  Square  be- 
tween rapid  transit  and  bus  lines.  This 
will  give  rapid  transit  patrons  complete 
distribution  in  downtown  Cleveland  for 
the  basic  30-cent  fare.  All  other  trans- 
fer privileges  remain  the  same,  including 
free  transfers  to  radial  feeder  lines  and 
the  3-cent  charge  (generally)  to  cress- 
town  feeder  bus  routes. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  As  of  mid-June 
a  progress  report  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District's  massive  construction 
program  reveals  the  following  facts: 
More  than  16  of  the  75  miles  of  route 
are  now  under  construction  and  contracts 
have  just  been  awarded  for  an  additional 
five  miles.  Total  amount  of  the  con- 
tracts is  $155,437,000.  Bids  for  10  ad- 
ditional contracts  will  be  received  over 
the  summer  and  three  other  contracts 
will  be  advertised  shortly.     All  these  will 
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The  last  street  railway  operation  in  Pittsburgh's  North  Side  ended  May  1,  1966  with  the  last 
trips  on  routes  6/14-Brighton-Avalon  and  21-Fineview.  This  is  a  view  of  the  Allegheny  River 
bridges  when  the   North  Side  was  a  principal  destination   of   the  city's  horse  car  routes  almost 

a  century  ago. 


total  approximately  $65  million.  (Orig- 
inal estimated  cost  of  the  entire  system 
was  set  at  $996  million,  but  this  will  now 
be  considerably  higher  because  of  the 
ever-increasing    inflation    problem.) 

Now  under  actual  construction  are: 
the  4-mile  trans-bay  tube,  the  3  ^ -mile 
Berkeley  Hills  tunnel,  about  4  miles  of 
elevated  structure  in  North  Oakland,  El 
Cerrito,  and  Albany,  and  about  one  mile 
of  subway  in  downtown  Oakland.  In  ad- 
dition, the  4% -mile  test  track  between 
Walnut  Creek  and  Concord,  to  become 
part  of  the  system,  has  been  operated  for 
the  past  year.  The  recent  5-mile  con- 
tract is  for  elevated  (aerial)  structure 
in   East  Oakland  and   San   Leandro. 

Federal  grants  totalling  $23.5  million 
have  been  awarded  San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley  in  connection  with  subway  con- 
struction in  both  cities. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  first  trains  will  go 
in  service  in  mid-1969  in  East  Bay  serv- 
ice  between    Richmond    and    Hayward. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  city  of  San  Francis- 
co Municipal  Railway  hopes  to  present 
a  bond  issue  package  to  the  voters  in 
the  election  next  November,  including 
subway  extensions  not  in  the  present 
BART  program  along  with  new  rapid 
transit  cars.  This  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  in  future  "Electric  Rails"  columns 
when  it  becomes  more  firmed  up. 


ST.  LOUIS  —  Bi-State  Transit  Sys- 
tem operated  its  last  streetcar  on  May 
21,  as  route  15-Hodiamont  departed  for 
trolley  valhalla.  The  long-expected  final 
mop-up  of  trolley  service  in  St.  Louis 
occurred  after  7  p.m.  that  evening,  as 
car  1628  turned  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Pine  Street  in  the  downtown  sec- 
tion with  about  80  passengers  aboard. 
An  hour  or  so  later  it  pulled  into  the 
DeBaliviere  carbarn,  and  one  more 
American  streetcar  "system"  was 
szratched  from  a  list  that  is  now  so 
small  that  it  takes  less  than  the  fingers 
of  two  hands  to  count. 

As  is  usual  in  the  final  days  of  trolley 
service  almost  everywhere,  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  engen- 
dered by  the  event.  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  printed  free  souvenir  tickets  in 
its  issue  of  May  20  which  were  good  for 
one  ride  each,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
niDre  than  2500  persons  rode  the  faded 
and  rather  decrepit  red  cars  the  last  day. 
Appropriate  ceremonies  were  held  along 
the  back  alley  right-of-way  at  Taylor 
Avenue  and  at  Union  Boulevard,  and 
new  air-conditioned  buses  were  in  readi- 
ness to  take  over  the  service  after  the 
last  car   pulled  in. 

The  famous  Hodiamont  right-of-way, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  this  one  line  for  more  than  two  years 
after   the    rest   of   the    St.    Louis    trolley 
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system  was  abandoned,  will  be  improved 
with  the  changeover.  Part  of  it  is  to 
become  a  bus  right-of-way,  while  other 
parts  will  become  either  public  streets 
or  be  completely  obliterated.  This  right- 
of-way  was  laid  out  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury as  a  steam  railroad  line  in  what 
was  then  a  rural  area,  and  a  cable  car 
line  from  downtown  was  operated  to 
meet  its  inner  terminal.  Later,  the  en- 
tire service  was  electrified  and  the  ter- 
ritory around  it  grew  into  a  thickly  pop- 
ulated city  residential  area.  In  recent 
years  this  area,  and  the  right-of-way, 
have  enormously  deteriorated,  but  due  to 
the  lack  of  adequate  paralleling  streets 
conversion  of  the  car  line  was  difficult. 
To  solve  the  problem  part  of  the  right- 
of-way  must  be  paved. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century  St. 
Louis  was  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the 
United  States,  with  only  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Philadelphia  ahead  of  it.  The 
fifth  city  was  Boston.  Interestingly 
enough,  four  of  these  five  cities  de- 
veloped rapid  transit  systems  which  are 


today  highly  valuable  and  very  much 
going  concerns,  but  St.  Louis  never  did 
(although  there  were  plans  for  an  ele- 
vated system  there  which  literally  never 
got  off  the  ground).  The  city  did,  how- 
ever, have  a  very  large  trolley  system. 
In  1925  there  were  1649  cars  and  485 
miles  of  track  in  use.  Many  long  and 
interesting  suburban  lines  were  operated. 
During  the  1940's  300  PCCs  were  ob- 
tained (from  St.  Louis  Car,  of  course), 
and  the  streetcar  system  remained  in  a 
fairly  good  state  until  the  late  50s,  when 
the  inevitable  decline  began  to  accelerate. 
When  Bi-State  Transit  System  took  over 
from  St.  Louis  Public  Service  Co.  early 
in  1963,  four  lines  were  left,  and  three 
of  these  vanished  by  the  spring  of  1964. 
For  over  two  years  the  Hodiamont  line 
remained  as  an  anachronistic  reminder 
of  the  past. 

Most  of  the  remaining  cars,  (approxi- 
mately 45)  will  be  sold  for  scrap,  but  one 
car  is  being  sent  to  St.  Louis'  Museum 
of  Transport  to  display  the  finest  and 
final  development  of  the  street  railway 
art  —  the  PCC  car. 


St.     Louii     Car     Company 

St.  Louis  Public  Service  PCC  1726  was  photographed  on  St.  Louis  Car  Company's  test  track 
when  brand  new.  The  car  was  one  of  a  group  of  100  delivered  beginning  in  1946.  Number 
1726  now  operates  in  San  Francisco,  one  of  70  acquired  by  that  city.  Ten  other  cars  of  this 
series  were  sold  to  Shaker  Heights  and  12  to  Tampico,  Mexico.  All  remaining  cars  of  the 
St.  Louis  PCC  fleet,  which  once  tptaled  300,  are  being  scrapped,  with  the  exception  of  one  car 
to  be  preserved  at  the  National  Museum  of  Transport.  Previously,  50  postwar  1500  series 
PCCs  had  been  sold  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  have  since  been  retired  and  scrapped.  St. 
Louis  Public  Service's  successor  Bi-State  Transit  System  closed  down  the  last  line  of  the  once- 
extensive  4'  1 0"   traction    network   on   May   21,    1966. 
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WITH  STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  ARA  MESROBIAN  IN  EUROPE.  In  1959  British  Railways 
continued  to  conduct  the  major  part  of  its  operations  in  the  steam  tradition.  Seemingly 
unchanged  for  generations,  British  trains  still  consisted  of  lightweight  carriages  handled  by 
easy-running  moderate-sized  steam  locomotives  bearing  stirring  names  —  the  stuff  of  countless 
background  vignettes  in  British  novels  and  films.  On  October  2  of  that  year,  two  locomotives 
work  a  westbound  passenger  train  out  of  City  Station,  Leeds,  flooding  the  atmosphere  of  the 
iron  and  glass  shed  with  steam.  And  1959  was  the  last  year  this  Yorkshire  city  was  to  know 
the  bustle  of  trams.  Leeds  City  Transport  had  always  been  an  advocate  of  tramway  operation, 
extending  lines  as  late  as  1949,  until  a  long-term  tramway  abandonment  program  was  adopted 
in  1953.  With  this  change,  the  two  local  political  parties  took  sides  as  "pro"-tram  and  "anti"- 
tram.     On   the  day  542  was   photographed,   the   complete   victory   of  the   anti-tram   faction   was 
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near  at  hand.  The  former  London  bogie  (double-truck)  tram  spins  along  reserved  sleeper 
track  (PRW)  to  Temple  Newsam,  its  destination  curtain  reading  in  error  Corn  Exchange,  the 
opposite  terminus.  This  car  was  one  of  a  group  of  100  Feltham  class  trams  built  for  Metro- 
politan Electric  Tramways,  Limited,  and  London  United  Tramways,  Limited.  In  1950-51,  90 
of  this  class  were  sold  by  successor  London  Transport  to  Leeds,  where  bow  collectors  replaced 
the  trolley  poles  and  conduit  ploughs  used  in  London.  After  1959  only  Blackpool,  Sheffield, 
and  Glasgow  retained  tramway  operations.  Today  only  one  route  in  Blackpool  survives  on  all 
of  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain.  Two  Feltham  trams  are  known  to  survive  —  MET  331,  an 
experimental  center-door  design,  preserved  at  the  British  Tramway  Museum  at  Crich,  and  Leeds 
536  (formerly  London  Transport  2085),  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  jcin  the  collection  of  the 
Seashore    Trolley    Museum    at    Kennebunkport,    Maine. 
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RAILWAY     NEWS     IN     REVIEW 


''Lines  to  Cumbres  And  Silverton  Are 
Open",  proclaimed  the  newspaper  head- 
line. In  1896?  Xo.  In  May,  1966,  in 
the  Rio  Grande's  house  organ,  "Green 
Light".  Its  story  ran:  These  "famed 
narrow  gauge  steam-operated  branches 
are  open  again.  Men,  bulldozers,  and 
modern  snow  removal  equipment  broke 
through  the  Cumbres  Pass  snowdrifts 
(over  10,000  feet  above  sea  level)  on 
April  9.  Work  trains  and  equipment 
have  been  clearing  the  line  from  Chama, 
Xew  Mexico,  to  the  top  of  the  pass  and, 
on  May  2.  started  work  on  the  Silverton 
Branch.  The  line  to  Silverton  was  opened 
3:50  P.M..  May  4." 

Around  Dulce,  X.  M.,  west  of  Cumbres 
Pass,  work  crews  also  faced  problems 
created  by  the  damaging  earthquake  last 
January.  Grade  was  repaired  in  several 
locations  because  of  the  quake.  Except 
for  a  little  in  Mexico,  and  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon,  these  D&RGW  branches 
are  North  America's  last  common  carrier 
narrow-gauge  and  steam  operation. 

The  same  "Green  Light"  also  rhap- 
sodized: "Mainline  Steam  Sings  Again". 
On  April  17,  "stately  2-8-0  former  Great 
Western  X'o.  51  chugged  out  of  Denver 
toward  the  mountains".  "The  locomo- 
tive, puffing  beautifully,  handled  a  rail- 
fan  excursion  upgrade  to  East  Portal 
of  famed  Moffat  Tunnel,  high  in  the 
Rockies".  Later,  sudden  bad  weather 
plus  coal  trouble  compelled  the  assistance 
of  a  Diesel,  thoughtfully  provided  for  in 
advance  by  the  Rio  Grande.  But:  "In 
reverence,  the  return  trip  was  made  un- 
der steam  without  the  Diesel".  Mostly 
downgrade. 

Nearly  every  D&RGW  employee  and 
official,  on  or  off  duty  that  day,  was 
joyfully  attracted  to  the  Special.  But 
this  road  is  far  more  than  nostalgia. 
Major  replacements  are  being  installed 
for  everything:  rail  (now  all-welded), 
locomotives  (25  new  high-horsepower 
units  this  year),  communications  (more 
CTC.  teletype,  and  computers),  etc.     Un- 


changed is  the  famous  spirit  of  D&RGW 
railroaders,  from  imaginative  President 
Aydelotte   to   crossing   watchmen. 

Canada  has  announced  its  intention 
to  enter  the  field  of  150-mile-an-hour 
train  operations.  Last  May  17th  the  Can- 
adian Xational  Railways  announced  it 
signed  a  contract  with  the  United  Air- 
craft Corporation  to  receive  five  7-car 
trains.  The  design  of  the  rather  short 
cars  was  indicated  in  "Main  Lines"  a 
few  months  ago.      (See  below.) 

Each  train  will  be  powered  by  four 
400  horsepower  gas  turbines,  two  each 
in  a  power  car  at  each  end  of  the  train. 
Each  power  car  will  have  not  only  a  reg- 
ulation raised  locomotive  cab  (over  the 
turbines),  but  behind  this  cab,  on  the 
same  level,  will  be  an  observation  lounge. 
A  fifth  turbine  in  the  train  will  provide 
all  of  the  train's  electrical  needs.  Ac- 
celeration will  be  considerably  faster 
than  on  the  best  present  equipment.  Hy- 
draulic drive  (mostly  in  Budd  RDC's) 
has  proven  its  extreme  smoothness  and 
high  rate  of  acceleration.  A  greatly  im- 
proved braking  system,  plus  the  lightness 
of  aluminum  car  construction,  will  per- 
mit extremely  fast  and  smooth  deceler- 
ation. 

The  turbines  are  only  5  feet  long  and 
IY2  feet  in  diameter  and  are  nearly  vi- 
brationless.  Surrounded  by  ample  sound- 
deadening  insulation,  they  will  seem  al- 
most noiseless.  This  is  the  opposite  of 
what  is  heard  while  standing  alongside 
one  of  the  Union  Pacific's  gigantic  units 
of  nearly  10,000  h.p.  One  advantage  of 
gas  turbines  is  that  no  warm-up  time  is 
needed.  Time  from  start  to  full  turbine 
power  is  about  30  seconds,  even  in  the 
frigid  Canadian  winter.  About  70 %  of 
the  trains'  equipment  will  be  made  in 
Canada,  including  the  turbines.  The  re- 
maining 30 %  will  be  of  U.  S.  manufac- 
ture. The  first  two  trains  may  be  de- 
livered about  the  end  of  next  April,  two 
more  about  the  end  of  May,  and  the  last 
one  about  the  end  of  next  June. 


COMPARISON'   OF   DIMEXSIOXS 


Exterior  height  above  rail 
Floor  height  above  rail  .... 
Interior   width    


resent 

cars 

Turbo-train 

13'6' 

ll'O" 

42" 

32" 

9'6" 

lO'O" 
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Considerable  attention  is  being  given 
to  all-around  comfort  and  elegance  (0 
Spirit  of  Lucius  Beebe).  Car  dimen- 
sional cross-sections  are  compared  with 
present  day  streamlined  cars  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 

These  dimensions,  plus  the  previously 
mentioned  semi-articulated  guided  axles, 
and  "pendulum"  suspension,  will  permit 
the  Turbotrains  to  negotiate  curves  30% 
faster  than  is  now  possible  or  safe.  All 
wearing  components,  whether  turbines, 
wheel  sets,  or  air  conditioners,  etc.,  can 
be  removed  and  replaced  in  a  little  over 
an  hour,  United  Aircraft  claims.  (Prob- 
ably under  ideal  conditions).  In  any 
event,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
take  cars  out  of  service  for  repairs. 
Turning  or  switching  at  terminals  will 
be  eliminated  by  the  double-ended  con- 
figuration. 

CNR  plans  to  operate  two  trains 
coupled  to  form  one  14  car  train,  seating 
680  passengers,  and  weighing  only  300 
tons.  The  power  cars'  streamlined  ends 
are  actually  only  nose  doors  covering  an 
automatic  coupler  and  passageway,  thus 
eliminating  the  inflexibility  of  previous 
designs  of  such  trains  of  fixed  size  and 
capacity.  Two  14-car  trains  will  each 
make  a  daily  round  trip  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal.  The  fifth  7-car  train 
presently  is  contemplated  as  a  spare  for 
the  other  four  7-car  sets;  and  perhaps 
eventually  an  occasional  quick  run  on 
its  own. 

Fare  and  service  innovations,  under 
highly  competent  former  vice-president 
Pierre  Delagrave  (who  has  left  the  CN) 
had  helped  to  increase  passengers  by 
nearly  20r/c  in  one  year  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal.  CPR's  anti-passenger 
policy  also  helped.  CNR  President  Don- 
ald Gordon  has  termed  the  new  Turbo- 
trains  possibly  the  most  significant  in- 
novation in  railway  technology  in  a  cen- 
tury. Incidentally,  some  experts  feel  that 
very  little  comparison  can  validly  be 
made  between  the  new  proposed  trains 
and  the  flurry  of  lightweight  activity  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  in  the  early  1950's. 

But  even  in  enlightened  Canada  a 
great  leap  forward  in  technology  must 
clear  the  economic  barrier  of  obsolete 
labor  agreements.  Passenger  train  crews 
are  changed  twice  each  way  on  the  330- 
mile  Toronto-Montreal  run.  This  is  a 
union-won  rule  surviving  from  the  days 
when  110  miles  was  considered  a  day's 
work.  This  trip  presently  takes  about 
5  hours.  Eventually  CNR  hopes  to  reg- 
ularly schedule  the  Turbotrains  here  in 
a  shade  under  3V2  hours,  non-stop.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  union -obstinacy 
nipped  these  promising  trains  in  the  bud. 

The  "Northeast  Corridor"  talk  re- 
mains mostly  talk  for  its  Boston-New 
York    half.      While    advertising:    "More 


turnpikes  bring  Connecticut  closer  to 
New  York"  (thus  all  but  killing  the  New 
Haven),  the  state  of  Connecticut  may 
grant  its  victim  a  miserly  $500,000  for 
roadway  improvement,  its  contribution 
to  realize  the  vague  idea  of  attempting 
a  few  fast  runs  between  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  New  Haven's  ancient  route, 
of  innumerable  speed  restrictive  curves 
and  picturesque  drawbridges,  makes  it 
hopelessly  inferior  to  the  highly  extrava- 
gant engineering  of  the  new  turnpikes. 
The  New  Haven  has  asked  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  for  a 
little  assistance  to  tide  it  over  just  a  bit 
longer  until  the  new  Pennsylvania-New 
York   Central   can   assume   its   burdens. 

Automobile  body  maker  Budd,  continu- 
ing nearly  single-handed  its  valiant  role 
of  Rescuer  of  the  Rails  since  1933,  (from 
the  first  Burlington  "Zephyr",  through 
RDC's,  Vista-domes,  and  "Pioneer 
Ill's"),  appears  dead  serious  in  attempt- 
ing to  develop  a  practical  high-speed 
passenger  train.  In  Philadelphia  news- 
papers, sandwiched  in  between  the  big 
Help  Wanted  ads  for  military  scientists, 
Budd  ran  a  9-inch  ad  that  proclaimed  in 
big  type:  "DESIGNERS.  Meet  The 
Challenge.  Join  An  Engineering  Group 
That  Has  Created  THE  160  MPH 
TRAIN". 

But:  F.  C.  Wiser,  Jr.,  President  of 
Northeast  Airlines,  said:  "...  this  type 
of  rail  service  constitutes  a  serious  com- 
petitive threat  for  the  airlines  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor".  C.  R.  Smith,  Pres- 
ident of  giant  American  Airlines,  also 
opined  in  like  vein.  They  clearly  under- 
stand that  such  a  rail  operation  would 
eventually  spread  to  some  other  inter- 
city runs,  of  up  to  perhaps  500  miles. 
The  fly  boys  and  the  highwaymen  have 
demonstrated  their  omnipotence  in  Con- 
gress and  the  railroads  have  demon- 
strated   their    impotence. 

Below  Lake  St.  John,  near  the  head  of 
northern  Quebec's  scenic  Saguenay  Riv- 
er, the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada 
operates  a  railroad,  chiefly  between  the 
river,  at  Port  Alfred,  and  the  huge  Al- 
can  smelter  at  Arvida,  about  20  miles 
away.  This  little  road,  the  Roberval  & 
Saguenay,  also  serves  French-speaking 
villages  with  names  such  as  St.  Louis  du 
Ha!  Ha!,  located  on  Ha!  Ha!  Bay.  It 
has  a  couple  of  very  short  and  pictur- 
esque rural  branches,  and  has  preserved 
a  small  steam  locomotive.  All  this 
quaintness  is  misleading. 

R.  &  S.  is  an  extra-heavy  duty  road. 
It  recently  acquired  20  100-ton  capacity 
open-top  tank-hopper  cars,  a  unique  but 
handy  design.  Car  bodies,  naturally,  are 
made  primarily  of  aluminum,  and  con- 
tain a  rather  expensive  magnesium-zinc 
alloy    for    greater    strength.      Weighing 
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W ' .     C.     Wagner 

An  important  step  in  the  program  to  improve  rail  passenger  service  in  the  New  York- 
Washington  Transportation  Corridor  occurred  when  the  Budd  Company  released  the  first  test 
cars  constructed  for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Purpose  of  the  project  is  to  achieve  150 
mph  train  operation  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  electrified  route  between  the  two  cities. 
Above,  cars  T-l  and  T-4  stand  under  Reading  Company  catenary  at  Jenkintown,  July  2,  1966. 
Below,  side  view  of  T-4.  Noticeable  design  features  include  lightweight  pantographs,  jumper 
cables  to  reduce  the  number  of  pantographs  required  in  train  operation,  and  tread  rather  than 
disc  brakes.  Test  car  bodies  will  eventually  be  used  in  commuter  service.  Production  models 
will  receive  radically  different  styling. 
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only  a  trifle  over  19  tons  empty,  the  40 
ft.  2  in.  cars  boast  a  load  to  empty  ratio 
of  nearly  6  to  1,  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
the  best  U.  S.  heavy  duty  cars.  Their 
light  weight  and  strong  design  have  per- 
mitted the  elimination  of  the  center  sill, 
an  elimination  which  has  been  proven  en- 
tirely feasible  in  aluminum  cars  operat- 
ing since  1960. 

The  conventional  network  of  air  pipes, 
valves,  controls  and  air  brake  gadgets 
which  spread  and  sprawl  all  over  loco- 
motives may  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company's  new 
26-L  Unitized  Brake  Equipment  has  con- 
centrated the  entire  control  mechanism 
on  a  single  unitized  panel  located  be- 
neath the  locomotive  cab  floor.  The  en- 
tire unit,  valves  and  all,  can  be  quickly 
removed  and  replaced,  without  even  cut- 
ting the  locomotive  out  of  the  train. 

Other  new  ideas  in  cars  this  month  in- 
clude: an  all-door  "box"  car  on  the  Min- 
nesota, Dakota  &  Western,  which  further 
develops  the  Southern  Railway's  all-door 
car  idea  by  featuring  roll-up  garage-type 
overhead  doors  of  fibreglass  and  an  old 
ex-Pullman  converted  by  the  U.P.  to  an 
ultra-modern  electronic  testing  car  ca- 
pable of  complete  tests  on  (according  to 
UP)  "all  existing  UP  motive  power". 
(Does  this  include  their  two  surviving 
steam  locos?)  Also,  in  the  words  of 
"Railway  Locomotives  and  Cars,"  "a  new 
twist  in  lemons"  on  the  SP.  Southern 
Pacific  increased  the  height  of  sides  and 
ends  of  30  drop-bottom  gondolas  by  four 
feet.  Plywood  sheets  were  installed  as 
liners.  Now  the  cars  carry  lemons  in 
bulk  from  Yuma,  Arizona,  to  a  packing 
plant  near  Los  Angeles.  There  the  cars 
are  tilted  a  bit  to  one  side,  the  hoppers 
are  unlatched,  and  about  a  million  lem- 
ons drop  out  in  a  few  seconds. 

This  year  SP  is  acquiring  the  vast 
total  of  5137  new  freight  cars  and  172 
new  Diesel  locomotives.  On  April  25th 
the  road  formally  inaugurated  the  big- 
gest railroad  construction  project  in  this 
country  in  some  years.  This  is  the  pre- 
viously-mentioned new  78-mile  line  from 
Colton  (just  east  of  San  Bernardino  on 
their  line  from  Texas)  to  Palmdale  (on 
their  San  Joaquin  Valley  line)  northeast 
of  Los  Angeles.  Completion  is  expected 
the  last  part  of  1968.  The  project  will 
require  17  trestles  and  bridges,  283  cul- 
verts, 5%  million  cubic  feet  of  grading, 
1600  tons  of  welded  rail,  and  250,000 
tons  of  rock   ballast. 

The  "Wall  Street  Journal"  reported, 
on  June  2nd,  on  the  horrible  Los  Angeles 
area  smog.  It  said:  "...  public  demand 
(for  air  pollution  control)  was  so  great 
that  no  public  official  could  do- anything 
else.  Except,  it  seems,  when  something- 
else  involves  the  automobile,  an  object  of 
particular  veneration  hereabouts.  The 
district    estimates     that     motor     vehicles 


now  account  for  about  90 fU  of  the  air 
pollution  in  Los  Angeles  County".  Faced 
with  such  a  massive  force  of  freeway- 
frenzied  Californians,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific was  left  with  no  choice  but  to  grad- 
ually go  out  of  the  passenger  business. 

At  Public  Utilities  Commission  hear- 
ings last  Spring,  on  their  request  to  dis- 
continue the  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco 
night  train,  "The  Lark",  SP  said  "the 
'Lark'  is  a  bird  that  can't  fly."  It  takes 
nearly  12  hours,  against  plane  time  of 
a  little  over  one  hour,  for  the  trip.  Dr. 
George  Hilton,  distinguished  co-author  of 
"The  Electric  Interurban  Railways  in 
America",  urged  the  commission  to  per- 
mit the  railroad  to  discontinue  all  of 
their  passenger  service.  Countered  fun- 
nyman Stan  Freberg,  on  the  witness 
stand:  "The  SP  is  trying  to  trade  us 
passengers  in  on  a  load  of  cattle  and 
rutabagas.  I  love  the  "Lark",  and  I  love 
to  ride  it  in  spite  of  the  SP  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  discourage  me  from 
riding  it." 

Freberg,  a  highly  successful  advertis- 
ing consultant  who  normallv  receives  as 
high  as  $100,000  for  a  job 'of  this  sort, 
offered  his  pro-passenger  service  free  to 
the  SP.  Naturally,  no  take.  One  of  his 
numerous  suggestions  was  an  ad  asking 
airline  passengers  "Who's  to  say  that 
you'll  land  in  one  piece?"  He  added  that 
"the  only  thing  tougher  than  the  $3.25 
steak  sandwich  on  the  train  is  the  heart 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  .  .  .  ". 

A  temporary  set-back  to  the  SP's 
freight-only  goal  was  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  order  compelling 
the  road  to  reinstate  (for  this  past  sum- 
mer) the  fine  "Shasta  Daylight",  the 
Oakland-Portland  day  train  that  pro- 
vides perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
thrilling  scenic  views  of  any  U.  S.  A. 
train.  Also  in  northern  California,  SP 
is  abandoning  25  miles  of  a  freight 
branch  between  Susanville  and  Mason. 
The  Eagle  Lake  Lumber  Company  wants 
to  buy  the  line  and  then  connect  it  with 
the  Western  Pacific  at  Mason.  The 
"Shasta  Daylight",  by  the  way,  operated 
this  vear  from  June  10th  to  September 
6th. 

After  re-study,  the  M-K-T  has  decided 
to  abandon  the  220-mile  Texas  Central, 
between  Bellmead  and  Stamford.  The 
T.C.  was  under  lease  to  the  Katy  since 
1914,  and  long  served  as  a  "bridge"  line, 
or  connecting  route.  Traffic  to  or  from 
points  on  the  line  itself  is  very  small. 
The  remaining  "bridge"  traffic  is  being- 
diverted  to  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver. 
Elsewhere  on  the  Katy.  67-year  old 
President  John  Barriger,  the  western 
hemisphere's  Number  One  railfan.  is 
vigorously  pursuing  an  all-out  rehabili- 
tation and  restoration  to  vitality  o 
system  that  was  getting  close  to  s 
donment    and    dismemberment. 
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Another  ailing  western  system,  the 
Rock  Island,  continues  its  slugging  pro- 
gress along  the  come-back  trail.  Under 
able  President  Jervis  Langdon,  CRI&P 
is  adding  2009  additional  new  freight 
cars  this  year,  plus  35  new  locomotives. 
The  road's  Rocky  Mountain  Rocket  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Denver  will  continue, 
under  court  order,  to  operate,  probably 
into    1967. 

Individual  passenger  train  abandon- 
ments have  been  increasing  to  the  point 
that  this  column  can  no  longer  keep  cur- 
rent on  them.  This  summer  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  renewed  their  effort  to  go 
out  of  the  heavily  losing  passenger  busi- 
ness. In  June  E-L  commenced  proceed- 
ings before  the  I.C.C.  to  drop  one  of 
its  two  Hoboken  (N.  J.) -Chicago  trains, 
none  other  than  the  once-famous  and 
beloved  Phoebe  Snow.  The  line  made 
large  cuts  in  its  once  very  extensive 
North  Jersey  services  in   August. 

On  May  16th,  in  response  to  city  pres- 
sure, the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
closed  their  old  station  in  Milwaukee  and 
moved  into  the  Milwaukee  Road's  new 
passenger  station.  At  the  new  depot  it's 
"not  very  much  confusion,  but  busier", 
according    to     Milwaukee     Road     Ticket 


Agent  and  N.R.H.S.  member  Jim  Scrib- 
bins.  C&NW  had  wanted  to  relocate  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Just  how  valuable  is  a  railroad?  Up 
in  Northwestern  Canada,  as  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  line  and  other  large-scale 
lines  are  being  opened,  land  values  have 
soared.  There  are  two  applicants  for 
every  land  parcel  offered  in  the  area. 
Reported  the  "New  York  Times":  "Grain 
elevators  now  dot  the  rail  line,  and  farm- 
ers no  longer  have  to  truck  their  grain 
out".  Huzzah!  And  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  building  a  new  trans-Siberian 
railway  of  about  5,000  miles,  east  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  will  open  up  great 
riches  in  vast  tracts  of  all  sorts  of  min- 
erals (and  lumber  in  some  places,  too). 
It  will  take  up  to  20  years  to  complete. 

When  Prussian  militarism  took  over 
Germany  it  built  a  dense  network  of  rail- 
ways. Today  many  of  these  lines  are 
redundant,  for  various  reasons.  Und  zo, 
Der  Deutsche  Bundesbahn  has  embarked 
on  its  own  "Beeching  Plan".  Nearly 
one-third  of  German  Federal  mileage 
will  be  gradually  torn  up,  despite  pro- 
tests from  local  communities.  Most  of 
the  remaining  lines  are  being  greatly 
improved. 


';.:-:.  i-. 


Jim   Scribbin.' 


Chicago    and    North    Western    train    601    was    typical    of    branch    passenger    trains    that    once 

operated    throughout    the    Midwest.      This,    the    last    passenger    train    between    Milwaukee    and 

Madison,   was   photographed    in    May    1957,   about   a    month   before    its   discontinuance. 
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BALTIMORE:  Chapter  members 
Flayhart,  Janssen,  Holley,  Morris  and 
Tosh  all  were  noted  aboard  the  Old 
Dominion  Chapter's  special  train  over 
the  Southern  to  West  Point,  Va. 

John  Eicker  headed  north  about  the 
same  time  for  a  visit  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
the  city  selected  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  the  1967  annual  convention. 

Other  travelers  included  Ed  Wilsey 
and  Joe  Maloney,  Sr.,  who  rode  the  City 
of  San  Francisco  to  California.  Enroute 
they  stopped  off  for  a  trip  over  the 
South  Shore  and  Illinois  Central  electric 
lines,  at  Chicago. 

Members  attending  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Chapter's  25th  Anniversary  banquet  and 
program  included  Bowers,  Eicker,  Flay- 
hart, Frank,  Hooper,  Matthews,  Shoe- 
maker and  Slauch. 


OLD  SMOKY:  The  Wildcat  Youth 
Center,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  was  the  loca- 
tion of  the  chapter's  May  get-together. 
Following  a  short  business  session  a  slide 
show  was  presented  by  Henry  Hodges, 
Bob  Scanlon  and  Dr.  Sims.  It  ranged 
all  the  way  from  steam  on  the  Reader 
Railroad  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  with  its  trol- 
leys and  a  side  trip  to  the  ET&WNC, 
and  brought  a  host  of  compliments  from 
those  present. 


TOPEKA:  Member  William  E.  Bain 
was  the  subject  of  a  full  page  article  in 
the  March  17  edition  of  "Midway",  a 
supplement  section  of  the  Topeka  Sun- 
day Capital-Journal.  The  write-up  told 
of  Bill's  railroad  hobby  activities,  the 
foremost  of  which  is  writing  books  on 
the  subject.  His  most  recent  effort,  "The 
B&O  in  the  Civil  War",  is  currently  in 
print.  The  volume  makes  use  of  a  "find" 
of  telegraphic  messages  dispatched  over 
B&O  wires  during  the  war,  and  provides 
authentic  information  on  the  part  played 
by   that   railroad  in   the   conflict. 

Sparks  Editor  Clayton  C.  Tinkham 
put  his  last  issue  of  the  chapter  paper  to 
bed  in  May,  and  June  1  headed  towards 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  will  take  over  the 
job  of  Office  Engineer  in  the  Santa  Fe's 
Signal  Department,  a  well-earned  ad- 
vancement. 

In  April  everv  division  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  except  the  Illinois,  put  in  effect  new 
timetables,  and  the  most  notable  change 
was  the  re-routing  of  Train  23,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  over  the  Ottawa  cut-off, 
bypassing   Topeka.      On    sudden   impulse 


chapter  members  Steve  Patterson  and 
Jerry  Porter  decided  to  travel  to  Kan- 
sas City  and  ride  the  last  Train  23  into 
Topeka.  They  rode  the  Rock  Island  to 
KC,  returning  on  SF  23,  arriving  in  To- 
peka  at   11:29   p.m.,   April   23. 

A  Topeka-Salina  trip  over  the  UP  was 
enjoved  by  members  Jerry  Mason,  Dick 
Schols,  Walter  Evans,  Bill  and  Art  Gib- 
son, Howard  Killam  and  two  sons,  and 
Maricn    Perrin,    Sunday,    May   15. 


INTERMOUNTAIN:  The  trip  to 
Laramie,  Wyoming  with  the  chapter's 
new  car  "Navajo"  was  considered  a 
great  success  by  all  who  participated. 
Handling  was  smooth  and  efficient  and 
the  weather  co-operated  one  hundred  per 
cent.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  party  took 
advantage  of  the  dining  car  facilities  for 
breakfast  and  supper.  More  trips  of  this 
kind  are  planned  for  the  future. 

A  change  of  meeting  place  for  the  May 
meeting  brought  members  to  the  Shirley- 
Savoy  Hotel,  Denver,  where  after  a  sup- 
per at  6:30,  a  fine  two-part  program  was 
presented  by  Bob  Jensen,  Everett  Rohr- 
er,  and   Ken   Crist. 


OWENSBORO:  Joseph  S.  Wirth, 
Chapter  Director,  recently  forwarded  a 
letter  to  E.  H.  Bailey,  President  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  expressing  the 
group's  appreciation  of  that  railroad's 
intention  of  preserving  for  continued 
operation  locomotive  8444.  Quotes  from 
that  letter  follow: 

"Memories,  hearts  and  minds  are 
stirred  as  fond  recollections  of  the  'Iron 
Horse'  are  relived  again  and  again  .  .  . 
It  becomes  apparent  that  this  enthusiasm 
is  not  limited  to  the  aficionados  and  rail- 
fan  organizations.  The  rising  interest 
of  the  general  public  is  evidenced  by 
the  increasing  attendance  at  railway 
museums,  exhibits  and  tourist  attrac- 
tions featuring  steam  locomotive  oper- 
ations .  .  . 

"In  view  of  our  impressions  and  con- 
clusions on  the  topic  of  steam  locomo- 
tives may  we  use  this  means  to  convey 
our  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Your  recent  an- 
nouncement on  the  decision  to  maintain 
your  locomotive  No.  8444  for  continuei 
operation  has  been  gratefully  received. 
Your  action  is  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion and  an  expression  of  thanks  beyond 
the  descriptive  power  of  words." 
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Ron    Ziel 

Members  of  the  Long  Island  Sunrise  Trail  Chapter  salute  the  first  trip  of  the  1966  season 
for  Long  Island  Rail  Road  open-end  observation  car  Setauket  (behind  Alco  214)  at  the  chapter's 
monthly  meeting,  May  22,  1966,  at  Bridgehampton.  Chapter  then  walked  the  entire  four-mile 
right  of  way  of  the  proposed  Sag  Harbor  and  Scuttle  Hole  Railroad  (steam-powered),  whose 
terminal   will   be   in   the   area   of   this   photo. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST:  The  chap- 
ter's Union  Pacific  lounge  car,  in  a 
somewhat  damaged  condition  from  van- 
dalism, has  finally  been  moved  from  its 
former  location  at  the  Oregon  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry  to  the  Oaks  Pio- 
neer Park  Museum  site.  The  move,  en- 
tailing transportation  of  the  80-foot,  57- 
ton  car  over  a  long  and  difficult  route, 
took  place  in  April,  and  was  supervised 
by  Miln  Gillespie  assisted  by  Jeff  Rich- 
ardson. Other  members  on  the  team  in- 
cluded Ray  Rogers,  Chuck  Storz,  Jim 
Whaley,  Ken  McFarling  and  his  wife, 
and  Jack  Hoist.  The  chapter  is  now  in 
the  process  of  making  necessary  repairs 
and  preparing  it  for  conversion  into  a 
railroad  museum. 

Also  joining  the  equipment  presently 
at  Oaks  was  a  Shay  locomotive,  moved 
somewhat  later. 

A  striking  view  of  UP  8444,  a  mag- 
nificent elephant-eared  Northern  type 
steamer  heading  a  passenger  consist 
through  the  rolling  Wyoming  landscape, 
graces  the  May  issue  of  the  Trainmaster, 
official  chapter  publication.  This,  plus 
a  page  of  Northern  Pacific  winter  storm 
shots  by  J.  D.  Spaulding,  a  Northern  Pa- 
cific dispatcher  at  Glendive,  Mont.,  at- 
test to  the  high  quality  of  our  NRHS 
chapter  papers. 

ALABAMA  GULF:  According  to  a 
report  made  at  the  April  meeting  by 
Tom  Decker,  Attorney  James  E.  Moore 
is  in  the  process  of  preparing  papers 
relative  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Ala- 
bama Gulf  Chapter  as  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration. 

Other  business  included  the  setting  of 
Sunday,  April  17,  as  "Paint  the  Caboose 


Day",  and  the  appointment  of  Dan  Moss 
and  Arvin  Pierce  as  a  committee  of  two 
to  investigate  and  develop  a  new  mem- 
bership  card,   and  have  it  printed. 

A  white  GM&N  spittoon  was  brought 
to  the  meeting  by  Tom  Trott  and  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  meeting  room.  It 
managed  to  attract  everything  but  spit. 
Tom  expressed  his  intention  of  donating 
one  to  the  chapter,  after  which  he 
showed  a  trolley  movie,  taken  in  New 
Orleans,  and  a  fine  color  railroad  film 
entitled,  "Where  There's  Smoke  in  an 
Engine,  there's  a  Tender  Behind." 

Following  the  film  fare  members  ex- 
amined the  fine  collection  of  tinplate 
and  quarter  inch  scale  models  assembled 
by    Dan    Moss. 

The  May  issue  of  Iron  Horses,  of- 
ficial chapter  publication,  contains  a 
very  fine  reprint  of  "The  Eel  River  Rail- 
road", as  originally  published  in  the  Sun- 
day magazine  section  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star.  Other  articles  and  news  items  ef- 
ficiently and  attractively  compiled  and 
presented  by  Editor  Tom  Decker  include 
one  on  modeling,  plus  a  most  informative 
one  on  present  transportation  problems 
by  member  Roy  Keeley. 


TACOMA:  Chapter  member  James 
Estes  rose  at  4:30  a.m.,  March  1,  1966, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  action  photograph 
for  the  Train  Sheet,  official  publica- 
tion. He  journeyed  into  the  woods  to 
catch  Rayonier  steam  power  at  work, 
and  about  9:30  a.m.  found  No.  38  taking 
water  at  Railroad  Camp,  14  miles  north 
of  Hoquiam*  during  a  typical  winter 
storm.  A  rare  treat  for  a  railfan.  Ray- 
onier had  two  steamers  fired  up  that 
day,   38   and    111.      No.    110   was   moved 
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into  the  enginehouse  for  minor  repairs. 
The  April  issue  of  the  Train  Sheet 
contained  a  detailed  account  of  the  effect 
of  the  Great  Blizzard  of  '66  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  northwest,  as  reported  by 
Don  Deitrich  and  Dave  Talbot.  Photo- 
graphs by  J.  D.  Spaulding,  a  Northern 
Pacific  dispatcher  at  Glendive,  Mont., 
were  used  to  illustrate  the  report. 


ST.  LOUIS:  Following  dinner  and  a 
brief  business  meeting  chapter  members 
journeyed  via  automobile  to  Florissant, 
Mo.,  for  the  balance  of  their  May  pro- 
gram. 

At  Florissant  they  were  the  guests  of 
members  of  the  Alton  &  Southern  Model 
Railroad  Club,  who  operate  a  very  fine 
HO  gauge  layout  in  the  basement  of  the 
home  of  St.  Louis  Chapter  member 
George  Elmore. 

The  club  layout  started  as  a  miniature 
reproduction  of  the  prototype  Alton  & 
Southern  Davis  Yard.  Since  that  time, 
a  double  track  high  line  has  been  added 
and  a  ten  track  passenger  terminal  has 
been  constructed.  A  trolley  line  is  un- 
der construction  and  total  track  operated 
by  the  club  is  approaching  1000  feet. 

Activities  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter 
w7ere  discussed  by  member  Ray  Gehl  on 
a  radio  program  presented  by  station 
KFUO  on  Sunday,  May  29.  The  inter- 
view created  considerable  interest  in 
chapter  work  in  the  area  and  was  felt 
by  the  membership  to  have  been  a  fine 
bit  of  publicity. 

A  mixed-train  excursion  over  the 
Santa  Fe's  Henrietta-St.  Joseph  line  as 
proposed  by  member  Rich  Eichhorst,  was 
scheduled  for  operation  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  on  a  date  to  be  announced 
later. 

Willard  Thomas  and  Bob  Clarkson 
presented  a  variety  of  color  slides  on 
trolley,  interurban  and  main  line  electric 
operations,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  June 
meeting  business  session. 


LANCASTER:  The  April  meeting 
was  held  in  the  restaurant  building  of 
the  Strasburg  Rail  Road,  at  East  Stras- 
burg,   on   the   evening  of  the   18th. 

A  memorial  resolution  was  passed  ex- 
pressing the  chapter's  deep  personal  loss 
in  the  form  of  a  contribution  to  the  John 
D.  Seibert  Memorial  Fund  of  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church,  Lancaster.  This  res- 
olution was  followed  by  a  minute  of 
silence  in  memory  of  Mr.  Seibert,  a  long- 
time member   of  the   chapter. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  Fred 
Schneider  III  presented  a  program  of 
35mm  color  slides  featuring  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Reading,  Lehigh  Valley  and 
Jersey   Central. 

The  Lancaster  Chapter  chalked  up  an- 
other   "first"    with    the    operation    of    a 


Spring  Rail  Tour,  Sunday,  May  15,  in 
the  form  of  a  565-mile  round  trip  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Montauk,  Long 
Island.  The  15-car  train,  including  the 
Strasburg  Rail  Road's  private  car  Para- 
dise, left  Lancaster  at  7  a.m.,  via  the 
Pennsy  main  line,  passing  through  Penn 
Station,  New  York,  and  transferred  to 
the  Long  Island  at  Sunnyside.  Contin- 
uing through  Jamaica  to  Montauk  it  ar- 
rived at  1:25  p.m.  During  the  one-hour, 
forty-five  minute  layover  there,  passen- 
gers had  a  chance  to  enjoy  a  bus  tour 
of  the  area,  plus  a  visit  to  historic  Mon- 
tauk  Point   Lighthouse,   built  in    1795. 

Chapter  members  and  guests  aboard 
the  private  car,  besides  seeing  some  fast 
running  from  the  open  observation  plat- 
form, enjoyed,  as  usual,  the  inimitable 
cuisine  of  Chef  Jackson,  in  the  form  of 
a  ham  or  bacon  and  egg  breakfast  in  the 
morning  and  a  full  course  steak  or  baked 
ham  dinner  during  the  evening  return 
trip. 

The  chapter's  regular  meeting  for 
May  also  was  held  in  the  Strasburg's 
restaurant  building,  and  following  the 
business  session  John  Bowman  and  Wil- 
liam McFarlan  put  on  a  program  de- 
picting their  rail  tour  through  England, 
France  and  Switzerland,  last  summer. 

James  R.  Kipphorn,  age  37,  a  member 
of  the  Lancaster  Chapter  since  1961, 
passed  away  May  18,  following  an  illness 
of  several  months.  The  chapter  extends 
its  sympathy  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Cather- 
ine Kipphorn,  and  his  brother  William 
G.  Kipphorn,  presently  secretary  of  the 
chapter. 


TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA:  Chapter 
member  H.  L.  Richardson  led  an  open 
discussion  of  "Modern  Railroading  To- 
day" at  the  April  meeting,  which  aroused 
considerable  interest  in  a  "different" 
type  of  program.  Participation  was  vir- 
tually 100  per  cent,  and  many  favorable 
comments   were   heard   at  its   conclusion. 

The  May  gathering  was  enlivened  with 
an  auction  which  produced  some  rare 
items  of  railroadiana  and  enriched  the 
chapter  treasury  by  a  nice  sum. 

A  very  fine  program  of  trolley  slides 
also  was  presented  at  the  May  gathering 
by  the  Editor  of  Raildom  and  Chap- 
ter Director,  Carl  H.  Overstreet.  The 
locale  of  the  show  centered  around  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  the  Seashore  Trolley  Mu- 
seum,  at   Kennebunkport,   Maine. 


EAST  CAROLINA:  This  chapter  was 
recently  granted  tax-exempt  status  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Plans  are 
under  consideration  for  the  obtaining-  of 
some  equipment  and/ or  a  library  collec- 
tion. At  the  March  meeting  it  was  de- 
cided to  meet  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
of   each    month,   with    the    exceptions    of 
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May  and  August.  The  program  at  that 
meeting  was  an  absorbing  NRHS  library 
set  entitled,  "A  Century  of  Rail  Trans- 
portation in  the  Nation's  Capital". 

At  the  April  get-together  chapter 
member  Tommie  Johnson  was  on  hand 
to  show  some  of  his  own  slide  collection 
of  live  steam  subjects. 

In  contrast  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
last  run  over  the  East  Carolina  Railway, 
members  are  expecting,  by  the  time  this 
gets  into  print,  to  have  experienced  a 
ride  over  the  new  line  of  Norfolk  South- 
ern, leading  to  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
installation  at  Lee   Creek,   N.   C. 


report  on  the  April  Board  of  Directors' 
meeting  in  Allentown,  at  the  May  meet- 
ing. 


SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY:  Chapter 
Vice-president  Jean  Banta  hosted  "Hob- 
by Night"  on  the  activity  program  for 
April.  Some  "other  than  rail"  displays 
were  on  hand  including  a  glass  collection 
by  Jean,  antique  cars  and  clubs  by 
George  Banta,  and  a  number  of  other 
hobbies  which  proved  of  interest  to  all 
concerned.  Vintage  cars  were  shown  on 
a  series  of  slides  by  George  and  a  talk 
of  the  value  of  a  glass  collection  by  Jean. 

"From  Paris  With  Love",  a  movie  pro- 
duced by  the  French  National  Railways, 
was  screened  for  the  May  meeting,  to- 
gether with  several  other  rail  subjects, 
both  silent  and  sound. 

Al  Derr,  the  Chapter  Director,  gave  a 


BUFFALO:  The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
in  the  Albany  area  was  featured  as  a 
part  of  a  very  fine  program  of  slides 
presented  by  chapter  member  David 
Herbert  following  the  business  session 
at  the  May  meeting,  held  in  Tonawanda. 
The  occasion  was  most  certainly  an  ex- 
cellent finale  to  the  chapter's  official 
meeting  and  programming  for  the  sea- 
son,  until    September. 

Congratulations  and  thanks  were  of- 
fered Kevin  Mugridge  and  his  efficient 
committee  in  the  preparation  and  stag- 
ing of  the  annual  banquet,  Saturday, 
April    23rd. 

The  April-May  issue  of  the  Air- 
pump,  official  chapter  newsletter, 
marked  the  end  of  another  publishing 
season,  and  featured  a  splendid  write-up 
on  the  Seashore  Trolley  Museum,  at 
Kennebunkport,  Maine,  by  chapter  mem- 
ber Murray  Cott.  The  next  issue  will  be 
issued  in   September. 


HARRISBURG:  The  March  meeting 
was  held  in  the  third  floor  conference 
room  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sta- 
tion in  Harrisburg.  Eight  members  and 
one  guest  were  on  hand  to  enjoy  the  slide 


Michael  J.    Vaiuso 

Mohawk   and    Hudson    Chapter    members   at   the    Delaware    and    Hudson's    Altamont   station    for 

the    April    meeting.      Mike    Vaiuso,    Chapter    Director,    is    at    the    left,    and    Chapter    President 

Don   Kugler  is  seventh   from   the   left. 
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program  presented  by  member  Bill  Leh- 
man,  following;  the   business   session. 

April  marked  the  chapter's  annual 
banquet,  held  in  the  Nationwide  Inn, 
Harrisburg.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
dinner  portion,  member  Bill  Echternach 
presented  his  very  interesting-  display  of 
color  slides  of  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  Banquet  arrangements  were  han- 
dled by  Howard  Sanford,  who  unfortun- 
ately was  called  out  of  town  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  just  prior  to  the  event. 

The  May  meeting-  took  the  form  of  a 
visit  to  the  York  Haven,  Pa.,  former 
passenger  station,  for  a  program  of  train 
watching,  which  was  highly  enjoyable  to 
all  those  who  drove  the  20-odd  miles  for 
the  experience  along  the  old  Northern 
Central  main  line. 


WEST  JERSEY:  This  chapter  cele- 
brated its  31st  anniversary,  Monday, 
May  9,  with  a  banquet  and  special  pro- 
gram held  at  the  Holly  House,  Penn- 
sauken,  N.  J.  The  group,  originally  or- 
ganized as  the  WTest  Jersey  Railroad 
Club,  soon  affiliated  with  the  NRHS, 
and  has  a  long  and  interesting  history 
of  activities  in  the  railroad  hobby  field. 

A  complimentary  cocktail  party  pre- 
ceded the  banquet,  which  was  followed 
by  an  interesting-  talk  and  slide  program 
presented  by  T.  Louis  Klauder,  an  ex- 
pert on  transportation  problems.  Mr. 
Klauder,  a  world  traveler,  related  some 
of  his  personal  experiences  in  addition 
to  talking-  about  future  transportation 
plans   for   the   Northeast   Corridor. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY:  This  chap- 
ter was  host  to  a  group  from  the  Atlanta 
Chapter  in  March,  when  they  arrived  at 
Nashville  aboard  their  own  private  car, 
Washington  Club.  During  their  visit  to 
our  railroad  museum,  Locomotive  No.  3 
was  fired  up  for  scheduled  switching-  of 
equipment  to  accommodate  the  Maitland 
in  the  repair  area,  and  the  group  rode 
in  the  Seaboard  dining-parlor  car  for 
many  trips  over  the  Museum's  trackage 
at  Western  Union.  One  scene  which  was 
captured  on  film  was  the  3-spot  pulling 
over  300  tons  of  locomotives  up  the 
grade,  with  the  throttle  all  the  way  back, 
at  a  snail's  pace.  The  engineer  was 
loath  to  sound  the  whistle  because  he 
was  afraid  the  engine  would  stall  on 
the  hill. 

Chapter  members  will  be  busy  during 
the  summer  months  on  the  4501,  getting 
that  engine  ready  for  service  again,  and 
on  the  Pullman  Maitland,  which  needs 
much  work  for  proper  restoration. 


is  being  constructed  on  the  former  PRSL 
right-of-way  out  of  Camden.  Here  are 
a  few  of  his  observations: 

"Only  a  few  storage  cars  remain  at  the 
old  Camden  enginehouse,  now  out  of 
service.  CENTER  tower  controls  only 
the  backing  passenger  movements  out  of 
Broadway  for  Millville,  the  trains  to 
Moorestown  and  Pemberton,  and  the 
Pavonia  yard  movements  going  south. 

"The  southbound  track  has  been  re- 
moved from  Cuthbert  to  West  Haddon- 
field  and  the  northbound  track  from  Col- 
lingswood  to  West  Haddonfield  .  .  . 
VERNON  interlocking  no  longer  exists 
as  an  interlocking,  controlling  only  the 
crossing-  gates  and  making  Haddonfield 
station  announcements  .  .  .  From  there 
east  single  track  operation  to  KIRK. 
where  a  45-mile  per  hour  turnout  allows 
movement  from  single  to  double  track 
which  still  extends  to  Absecon  .  .  .  Pit- 
man station  has  disappeared,  as  well  as 
SWIFT  tower  .  .  .  Paulsboro  and  Gibbs- 
town  freight  stations  have  been  closed 
and  the  track  from  Dorchester  to  Lees- 
burg  is  out  of  service." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the   April   meeting: 

President,  Thomas  F.  Flanagan;  Vice- 
President,  Samuel  L.  James;  Treasurer, 
William  C.  Wagner;  Secretary,  Joseph 
Rafferty;  and  Director,  James  F.  Dillon. 

The  May  meeting  featured  a  narrated 
slide  program  on  the  railroads  of  Korea 
by  M.  L.  Werner,  Jr.,  who  photographed 
Korean  rail  operations  in  the  early 
1950's  and  related  some  very  interesting 
and  thrilling  stories  of  railroading  under 
wartime  conditions. 


WASHINGTON:  Movies  of  the  Pa- 
cific Great  Eastern  were  the  main  at- 
traction of  the  chapter's  April  23  meet- 
ing. The  program  was  narrated  by 
Harry  Harwood,  after  which  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

The  Pennsy  and  the  New  Haven's 
electrified  trackage  got  the  nod  for  at- 
tention at  the  May  chapter  meeting, 
when  Rudy  Volin  trotted  out  his  collec- 
tion  of  flickers   on   the  two   roads. 


PHILADELPHIA:  Chapter  member 
Tim  Bruno  recently  visited  the  site  of 
the  South  Jersey  High  Speed  Line,  which 


CHAMPLAIN  VALLEY:  Guest 
speaker  at  the  chapter's  April  meeting 
was  Walter  Regan,  recently  retired  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent  for  the  Central 
Vermont.  His  talk  was  followed  by  a 
screen  program  which  entertained  a 
goodly  gathering  in  the  CV  freight  house 
in   Burlington. 

Maurice  deValliere  and  Miss  Phyllis 
Sharp,  both  of  Bellows  Falls  and  both 
formerly  associated  with  the  Intermoun- 
tain  Chapter,  were  recently  welcomed  in 
the  membership  of  the  Champlain  Valley 
group.  Both  are  presently  employed  in 
this  area,  Mr.  deValliere  with  the  Green 
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■  1 

Jim    Singleton 

Heart  of  Dixie  Chapter  held  its  Spring  Open  House  on  May  15,  1966.  Equipment,  left  to 
right:  an  0-6-2  Republic  Steel  switcher,  a  Woodward  Iron  2-8-0,  Pullmans  Lake  Ainsley  and 
Lake   Harney,   a    Louisville   £r    Nashville    parlor   coach,    and   a   Seaboard    caboose.     Chapter   also 

owns  a   New  Orleans   trolley. 


Mountain  Railway,  and  Miss  Sharp  at 
Vermont  Academy. 

Among  members  making  field  trips  re- 
cently were  Mace,  Mumley  and  Gardner, 
who  journeyed  from  Rouses  Point  to  Og- 
densburg  along  the  right-of-way  of  the 
departed  Rutland,  and  observed  fine  old 
stations  still  standing  in  good  repair,  a 
water  tower,  and  Rutland  cars  at  Moria, 
Brushton,  Bangor,  and  Norwood.  They 
noted  quite  a  bit  of  New  York  Central 
activity  at  Norwood  and  Malone  Junc- 
tion. 

On  another  day  the  George  Glades 
and  party  chased  an  eastbound  StJ&LC 
train  from  Swanton  to  Cambridge  Junc- 
tion, and  the  following  day  toured  the 
right-of-way  of  the  Montpelier  &  Barre 
from  Montpelier  Junction  to  Granite- 
ville. 


OLD  DOMINION:  With  attendance  at 
chapter  meetings  steadily  increasing,  the 
officers  of  "Old  Dominion"  are  quite 
pleased  with  the  membership's  efforts  in 
building  up  the  roster.  There  were  42 
persons    present    at   the    March   meeting 


and  nearly  half-a-hundred  at  the  April 
get-together. 

Member  Joe  Andrews  presented  a  very 
wonderful  program  of  "steam  goodies'' 
at  the  April  meeting,  featuring  N&W, 
East  Broad  Top,  Strasburg,  Fort  Eustis, 
and  other  selected  lines.  Other  business 
included  work  reports  on  the  chapter's 
"rolling  museum",  indicating  what  is 
planned  for  each  car  this  summer. 

More  than  200  railfans  were  on  hand 
for  the  opening  of  the  Cass  Scenic  Rail- 
road's 1966  season,  May  7,  including  a 
large  percentage  of  this  chapter's  mem- 
bership. When  the  three  engines'  whis- 
tles were  blown  for  the  train  to  move 
out  on  the  first  run-by,  the  fans  began 
to  appreciate  the  results  of  the  effort 
expended  by  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  which  oper- 
ates the  railroad,  and  Trip  coordinator 
Wally  Johnson.  The  first  trip  up  the 
mountain  was  made  with  engine  No.  5  on 
the  point,  assisted  by  No.  7.  Several 
photo  stops  and  run-bys  were  made  and 
hundreds  of  film  exposures  made.  An- 
other trip  after  lunch  plus  more  staged 
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stops  filled  out  a  day  of  thrills  and  Southern's  gift  and  must  be  something 
pleasure  for  the  many  on  hand  for  the  of  which  Mr.  Brosnan  and  his  railroad 
big  event.  can  be  proud." 


MOHAWK  &  HUDSON:  The  reno- 
vated station  at  Altamont,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
location  for  the  chapter's  April  meeting. 
Twenty-three  members  and  guests  were 
on  hand  for  a  pre-meeting  lunch  at  the 
Maplewood  Restaurant,  and  for  double 
program  of  slides  by  Keith  Steltz,  and 
Gordon  Davis,  a  guest  from  the  Central 
New  York  Chapter.  The  use  of  the  Alta- 
mont station  was  arranged  by  Edward 
Cowley,  representing  the  Altamont  Plan- 
ning Association. 

The  following  month  members  jour- 
neyed to  the  Durham  Center  Museum, 
East  Durham,  N.  Y.  The  museum  is  the 
project  of  its  curator,  who  started  col- 
lecting many  years  ago,  eventually  pur- 
chasing an  old  schoolhouse  to  house  his 
exhibits.  Many  railroad  items  are  in- 
cluded. An  additional  attraction  is  a 
portion  of  the  old  right-of-way  of  the 
long  gone  Catskill  &  Canajoharie  Rail- 
road,  which   bisects   his   property. 


ATLANTA:  Chapter  President  David 
W.  Salter  contributed  the  following  mes- 
sage for  publication  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Hot  Box,  official  chapter  news 
letter : 

"The  acquisition  of  a  permanent  site 
by  the  Atlanta  Chapter  represents  the 
attainment  of  one  of  our  major  goals. 
Since  1959,  when  we  acquired  our  first 
piece  of  equipment,  the  primary  aim  of 
the  chapter  has  been  the  establishment 
of  a  railway  museum.  Dr.  George  Rice, 
assisted  by  Tom  Phillips,  began  search- 
ing for  a  suitable  site.  This  task  was 
later  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of 
Frank  Rushton,  who  was  instrumental 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  present  site.  The 
generosity  of  Mr.  Brosnan  and  the 
Southern  Railway  in  donating  this  mu- 
seum site  is  doubly  appreciated  in  view 
of  our  long  search  for  property  that 
would  fulfill  our  needs.  It  is  reassuring 
that  the  Southern  Railway  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  our  primary  aim  of  establish- 
ing a  railway  museum  to  the  point  of 
donating  valuable  property  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

"Now  that  we  have  reached  the  pla- 
teau of  our  own  museum  site,  our  next 
goal  is  development  of  the  site.  Again, 
this  will,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  done 
one  step  at  a  time,  but  one  day  this  will 
surely  be  accomplished.  Although  our 
plans  are  not  completely  firm  for  the 
site's  development,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  our  improvement  must  be  in  the 
form  of  a  memorial  that  is  to  outlive 
those  of  us  who  are  working  on  its  form- 
ative stages.  Also,  it  must  certainly  be 
in    keeping   with    the    generosity    of   the 


LOUISVILLE:  The  chapter's  L&N 
shop  tour  of  April  23  attracted  23  fans 
despite  gray  skies  and  gave  the  visitors 
a  chance  to  see  the  "General"  on  its  flat 
car,  plus  a  rare-bird  GE  switcher  sitting 
in  the  scrap  line,  in  addition  to  watching 
operations  at  the  facility. 

Members  Hector  and  Tom  Smart  at- 
tended a  diesel  fans'  conclave  in  Cincin- 
nati, April  23-24.  On  the  28th  Hector 
went  to  New  York  bound  for  a  two- 
month  trip  to  England.  He  sailed  on  the 
"Sylvania"  the  following  day,  loaded 
down  with  film  and  advice  on  where  to 
find  all  those  steam  engines. 

Elmer  Sulzer's  humorous  and  inter- 
esting report  on  Australian  railroads, 
their  steam  engines  and  gauge  problems, 
highlighted  the  April  meeting. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK:  Major  dis- 
cussion at  the  April  meeting  was  the  re- 
cent revision  of  chapter  by-laws  which 
have  since  been  printed  in  a  new  edition. 

As  a  part  of  the  chapter's  continuing 
program  of  exposing  the  general  public 
to  railroads  and  the  traditions  of  rail- 
roading, plans  for  participation  in  the 
annual  State  Exposition  were  also  dis- 
cussed, together  with  certain  tentative 
details  of  the  display.  Gordon  Davis 
heads  the  committee  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements. 

Following  the  business  session  a  slide 
program  entitled  "British  and  European 
Railways"  was  presented  by  the  Mor- 
risons. 

Members  Ross,  Balfoort  and  Collins 
were  on  hand  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Chapter's  25th  Anniversary  banquet  and 
program,  held  in  Allentown,  and  enjoyed 
an  unusually  varied  program  of  films, 
some  dating  back  into  the  Thirties. 


NORTH  JERSEY:  Les  Whitfield, 
New  York  &  Long  Branch  chief  dis- 
patcher, gave  chapter  members  an  out- 
line at  the  April  meeting  of  how  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  during  the  Raritan 
River  drawbridge  repairs.  Nick  Christy 
of  Brooklyn  spoke  about  the  Chrystie 
Street  IND-BMT  connection  scheduled 
to  be  opened  in  September  and  Les  Dean 
followed  up  with  some  fine  screen  en- 
tertainment. 

Al  Creamer,  Chapter  Director,  re- 
ported plans  for  the  1966  Richmond  con- 
vention at  the  May  meeting.  Steve 
Maguire  substituted  as  secretary  for 
George  Eggers,  unable  to  be  present. 
During  the  session  a  one  minute  silence 
was  observed  in  memory  of  Wesley 
Feeks,  a  member  whose  death  had  oc- 
curred during  the  previous  month.  Pres- 
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ident  Harold  Goldsmith  appointed  a  nom- 
inating- committee  for  the  June  elections 
and  Les  Whitfield  informed  the  mem- 
bers of  developments  in  the  Aldene  Plan. 
Following-  the  business  meeting  Ed  Gibbs 
provided  a  showing  of  slides  from  other 
railfans  taken  during  trips,  including 
seme  from  the  collections  of  Herb  Frank 
and   Larrv   Beck. 


ROCHESTER:  The  chapter's  annual 
banquet  was  held  Sundav,  Mav  1,  at  the 
"Wishing  Well"  with  Mr.  Dick  Kowell 
of  Syracuse  as  guest  and  featured  speak- 
er. Members  and  guests  greatly  enjoyed 
the  food  and  Mr.  Kowell 's  outstanding- 
presentation  of  old-time  New  York  Cen- 
tral scenes  in  Syracuse,  taken  before 
track  elevation  was  begun,  and  other 
highly  interesting  and  informative  photo 
subjects.  All  the  material  was  from  the 
personal  collection  of  the  guest  speaker, 
who  has  been  active  in  the  railfan  field 
for  many  years. 

Jack  Collins  presented  a  program  of 
his  "cine"  efforts  in  16mm,  entitled  "Rail 
Transit  Today  —  Part  1".  at  the  chap- 
ter's May  meeting,  following  the  annual 
election  of  officers. 


HEART  OF  DIXIE:  Fifty-eight  mem- 
bers were  on  hand,  March  18,  for  the 
chapter's  banquet,  held  at  the  Holiday 
Inn,  to  hear  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Sinclair,  a 
representative  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  speak  on  ''Railroads 
and  Free  Enterprise". 

April  17  the  club  sponsored  an  excur- 
sion over  the  Southern  Railway's  freight- 
only  trackage  to  Childersburg,  Ala.  At 
Childersburg,  buses  took  the  passengers 
on  a  tour  through  the  Coosa  River  In- 
dustrial Complex,  including  a  visit  to  the 
Alabama  Power  Company's  electric  gen- 
eraiing-  facilities,  presently  being  served 
by  a  Southern  unit  coal  train.  Last  pas- 
senger service  on  this  line  was  in   1952. 

The  Spring  Open  House.  Sunday,  May 
15,  drew  1500  visitors  to  the  chapter's 
display  which  includes  an  0-6-2  Republic- 
Steel  switcher,  a  2-8-0  Woodward  Iron 
Company  Consolidation,  two  Pullmans, 
an  L&X  parlor  coach,  a  Seaboard  ca- 
boose, and  a  New  Orleans  trolley. 


KANSAS  CITY:  Twenty-one  members 
and  friends  of  the  Kansas  City  Chapter 
participated  in  a  Kansas  City  Southern 
trip,  April  16.  to  Noel,  Mo.  and  return. 
The  group  assembled  in  the  ticket  office 
area  cf  the  Union  Station  and  was  then 
cordially  escorted  to  tiie  train  by  Pas- 
senger Agent  T.  M.  Xeale.  The  consist 
was  found  to  be  made  up  of  seven  cars, 
the  last  of  which  accommodated  our 
party.  While  departure  was  exactly  on 
time,  we  were  immediatelv  held  back  by 


a  slow  order  over  newly  laid  terminal 
trackage.  This  delay  was  then  length- 
ened by  a  flag  stop  at  Grandview.  with  a 
total  20-minute  loss  of  time  resulting. 
From  there  the  run  was  smooth  with 
normal  stops  at  Pittsburg,  Joplin  and 
Xecsho.  A  tasty  chicken  dinner  was 
served  in  the  usual  hospitable  KCS  man- 
ner just  after  departure  from  Pittsburg. 
Arrival  at  Xoel  was  2:05  p.m.  and  the 
return  trip  was  begun  from  that  point 
on  Train  2,  at  3:24  p.m.  On  the  way 
back  to  KC  a  roast  beef  dinner  was  con- 
sumed and  the  10-minute  late  arrival 
was  not  in  the  least  annoying. 

The  May  issue  of  the  Local,  chapter 
newsletter,  contained  a  fine  article  on  a 
little  steam  park  railroad  at  Fairland 
Park,  in  the  years  gone  by.  by  chapter 
member  Cliff  Shirley,  an  authority  on 
the   subject   of   amusement  park  lines. 


LEHIGH  VALLEY:  Henry  Mebus,  of 
Eastcn,  conducted  the  May  entertain- 
ment program  with  a  showing  of  movies 
from  his  8mm  collection.  Views  included 
the  various  passenger  trains  which  oper- 
ate in  and  out  of  Florida,  electrified 
operations  of  the  Pennsylvania's  Xew 
York  Division  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Princeton,  the  Philadelphia 
and  Western  operation  of  the  Red  Ar- 
row lines  out  of  the  69th  Street  Termi- 
nal, the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  and 
around  the  Easton  area,  and  nearby 
museums.  Refreshments  were  supplied 
by  the  chapter  auxiliary. 


WESTERN  COXXECTICUT:  This 
chapter's  anniversary  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Xew  Canaan  Historical  Society's 
headquarters  in  April,  at  which  time 
Marshall  Montgomery  presented  a  talk 
on  X"RHS  aims  and  achievements,  con- 
cluding with  some  remarks  about  the 
Xew  Haven's  Xew  Canaan  Branch.  The 
chapter  is  co-operating  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  booklet  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversarv  of  this  branch  in 
1968. 

At  the  May  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
present  the  Ferguson  Library,  in  Stam- 
ford, with  a  copy  of  "The  Trains  We 
Rode"  by  the  late  Lucius  Beebe.  In  it  is 
a  nice  section  on  the  Xew  Haven  Rail- 
road, together  with  some  photos  of 
early  railroading  in  and  around  Stam- 
ford". 

On  June  26th  the  chapter  operated  its 
second  annual  trip  to  Worcester.  Mass., 
over  the  Xew  Haven's  X'orwich  Branch. 
A  goodly  turnout  of  members  and  guests 
was  experienced. 
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PRESTON 

(Continued  from  Page   11) 

Company  had  sold  out  to  the  Stanley 
Coal  Company,  a  120  ton  0-6-0,  number 
17,  was  purchased  from  the  Western 
Maryland  in  anticipation  of  the  tapping 
of  new  coal  deposits  north  of  Crellin. 
This  never  materialized,  and  the  17  was 
resold  in  1952  to  the  Duluth  and  North- 
eastern. The  last  two  engines,  mentioned 
earlier,  were  acquired  in  1952. 

The  Preston  had  its  share  of  inci- 
dents and  personalities.  One  engineer 
purchased  a  "wildcat"  whistle  which  he 
kept  hidden  until  he  had  left  Crellin  on 
a  run  to  Hutton.  During  the  layover  at 
Hutton,  the  new  whistle  was  installed 
and  on  the  return  to  Crellin,  its  owner 
amused  himself  by  observing  the  excite- 
ment among  the  local  populace  caused  by 
the  strange  sound.  Later  this  same  en- 
gineer got  his  just  reward  when  his 
train  hit  an  open  switch,  and  plowed 
right  through  his  own  house.  Shay 
number  8  had  the  misfortune  to  turn 
over  in  a  creek  near  Breedlove  when 
the  short  trestle  gave  way.  Mogul  num- 
ber 15  had  difficulty  negotiating  some 
of  the  sharp  curves  requiring  the  instal- 
lation of  guard  rails  which  up  until  then 
had  not  been  necessary.  Crews  return- 
ing after  dark  occasionally  encountered 
hand  cars  on  the  track  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  local  pranksters  after 
they  had  tired  of  joy  riding. 

After  the  mid  twenties,  coal  was  the 
only  source  of  revenue  for  the  Preston 
Railroad.  During  the  better  years,  as 
many  as  forty  loaded  cars  per  day  were 
moved  from  the  Banner  Mine  at  Turner 
Douglas,  W.  Va.  to  the  B&O  interchange 
at  Hutton,  Md.  After  1956  when  the 
Banner  Mine  operation  was  closed,  the 
little  coal  which  continued  to  move  was 
hauled  by  truck  from  the  strippings  to  a 
tipple  built  at  Crellin.  And,  after  the 
stripping  operations  had  played  out  in 
February  1960,  on  the  25th  to  be  exact, 
the  remains  of  the  Preston  Railroad 
were  quietly  laid  to  rest. 


NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

Extra  pages  contain  several  excellent 
samples  of  the  photography  of  John 
Krause  and  Douglas  Wornom.  We  are 
tempted  to  say  that  these  photos  alone 
are  worth  the  price. 

Many  of  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  running  this  sort  of  operation  are  of- 
ten hard  put  to  keep  up  with  mail  re- 
questing information  —  regrettable,  but 
true.  For  this  reason  the  operators  of 
these  rail  lines  should  encourage  a  ven- 
ture such  as  this  in  their  own  interest. 
The  editors  of  the  Directory  have  cer- 
tainly shown  that  they  know  how  to  put 
together  a  neat,  informative  publication. 
With  a  little  encouragement  it  should 
grow   in  usefulness. 

The  process  is  good  quality  photo  off- 
set, page  size  5%"  x  8V2".  Photo  repro- 
duction is  excellent.  A  worthwhile  pub- 
lication. L.  L.  H. 
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